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Social Security in Review 


The Fiscal Year 


June 30, 1959, benefits paid un- 

der the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program totaled 
$9,388 million. Monthly benefit pay- 
ments during the 12 months were 17 
percent greater than the amount for 
the preceding fiscal year and totaled 
$9,239 million; this amount includes 
$339 million paid to disabled workers 
aged 50-64 and their dependents. 
Lump-sum death payments rose 5 
percent to $150 million. 

The number and amount of month- 
ly benefits in current-payment status 
continued to increase sharply. From 
June 1958 to June 1959, the number 
of monthly benefits went up nearly 
1.3 million—only 287,000 less than 
the increase in 1957-58. At the end 
of June 1959, almost 13.2 million 
beneficiaries were receiving benefits 
at a monthly rate of $805.5 million. 
A year earlier, 11.9 million beneficiar- 
ies had been receiving benefits at a 
monthly rate of $659.7 million. The 
increase in number amounted to 11 
percent, and the rise in the monthly 
rate of payments to 22 percent. 

The sharp increase in monthly 
payments was chiefly the result of 
the higher benefits provided by the 
1958 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act and the marked increase 
in the total number of beneficiaries. 
Among other contributing factors 
were (1) the repeal by the 1958 
amendments of the “offset” provision, 
under which disability insurance 
benefits and child’s benefits payable 
to disabled dependent children aged 
18 or over were reduced by payments 
based on disability payable under 
certain other programs; and (2) the 
payment of monthly benefits, begin- 
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ning with the month of September 
1958, to wives, husbands, and children 
of disabled-worker beneficiaries. 

Disabled workers aged 50-64 re- 
ceiving disability insurance benefits 
showed the largest percentage in- 
crease in the fiscal year (37 percent) 
and numbered 275,000 in June. About 
86,000 benefits were being paid in 
June to the dependents of these bene- 
ficiaries. The year’s growth in the 
number of beneficiaries receiving the 
other types of monthly benefits 
ranged from 6 percent for widowed 
mothers to 13 percent for aged 
widows or widowers. 

Almost 2.3 million monthly benefits 
were awarded in the fiscal year 1958- 


59, only 200,000 less than the number 
awarded in the preceding year. New 
highs were reached for child’s bene- 
fits (368,000), mother’s benefits 
(91,000), and parent’s benefits 
(6,000). Contributing to the record 
number of child’s benefit awards were 
the 61,500 benefits awarded to chil- 
dren of disabled-worker beneficiaries. 
The record number of parent’s bene- 
fit awards resulted mainly from the 
provision in the 1958 amendments 
that provides benefits for the depend- 
ent parent of a deceased worker even 
though a widow, dependent widower, 
or dependent child of the worker also 
survives. 

Lump-sum death payments during 





Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in millions) 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance ... 


Aid to dependent children (total) 
Poo) re 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
General assistance (cases)....... 


Average payments: 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (per recipient) ... 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


General assistance (per case)... 


Average old-age benefit (retired worker) | . j 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month.... 


Unemployment insurance (State programs and 

program for Federal employees) : 

Initial claims (in thousands)...... 

Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) .. 

Benefits paid (in millions) . 

Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 
ment PIG 


June May June 

1959 1959 1958 
Me oper pipapnany 13,181 13,068 11,905 
es, . $805.5 $797.3 $659.7 
$72.19 $72.08 $65.71 
$80.32 $79.51 $74.03 
Sea St eaeee 2,420 2,428 2,460 
Se ioeet hay 2,929 2,943 2,733 
ere ee 109 110 108 
339 337 313 
eras ad aa 388 413 418 
5 eee $64.76 $64.80 $61.38 
28.39 28.79 27.28 
Ba 2k 5 I es 69.04 69.18 66.72 
63.37 64.10 60.69 
ee toe 65.79 67.24 61.57 
5 see ae We x 985 890 1,513 
1,182 1,390 2,590 
s AP anes $146.7 $165.9 $325.0 
OA Sheet $29.23 $29.45 $30.80 





1958-59 numbered 757,000, 
20,000 more than the previous record 
number established in the year ended 
June 30, 1958. About 729,000 deceased 
workers were represented in these 


about 


awards. The average lump-sum 
amount per worker represented in 
the June 1959 awards was $208.59, a 
new high. 

A period of disability was estab- 
lished for about 170,000 workers of all 
ages in 1958-59. Applications from 
about 165,000 workers to establish a 
period of disability were denied. 

Child’s monthly benefits are pay- 
able to totally disabled persons aged 
18 or over who are dependent chil- 
dren of retired, disabled, or deceased 
workers and whose disability began 
before age 18. About 28,000 persons 
met the disability requirements for 
these benefits during the fiscal year, 
and 5,000 applications were denied. 


@ The total number of persons re- 
ceiving aid under the five types of 
public assistance in June 1959 was 
6.8 million—slightly more than the 
total in June 1958. After declining in 
July and August 1958, the number of 
recipients rose in each of the follow- 
ing 6 months and by February 1959 
reached a peak of about 7.1 million. 
In March a downward movement be- 
gan that continued at an accelerated 
rate for the rest of the year. Im- 
provement in economic conditions 
and favorable seasonal influences 
contributed to the decline in recent 
months. 


General assistance and old-age as- 
sistance were the only programs 
showing smaller caseloads in June 
1959 than in June 1958. The larger 
decline occurred in State and/or lo- 
cally financed general assistance—the 
type of aid that is most sensitive to 
seasonal factors and changes in the 
economic climate. In June 1959 the 
number of general assistance cases 
was smaller by 30,000 and the num- 
ber of persons aided was smaller by 
153,000 than in June 1958. During the 
fiscal year the number of recipients 
of old-age assistance declined 40,300. 
In aid to dependent children there 
were 195,800 more recipients in June 
1959 than a year earlier, but the in- 
crease was less than three-fifths of 
that occurring from June 1957 to 
June 1958. More persons were receiv- 
ing aid to the blind and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled in 
June 1959 than at the end of the 
preceding year. The increase in the 
former program was 1,100 and in the 
latter 26,600. 

Applications for aid to dependent 
children and general assistance were 
more numerous in July-December 
1958 than during the same months of 
1957. During the first 6 months of 
1959, however, requests for general 
assistance averaged 18 percent fewer 
per month than in the corresponding 
months of 1958; in aid to dependent 
children the average was about 9 
percent less. Fewer persons applied 
for old-age assistance in 11 months 





corresponding months of the preced- 
ing year. For most months, the num- 
bers of applications for aid to the 
blind and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled were slightly less than 
those in the comparable months a 
year earlier. 

In the fiscal year 1958-59, total ex- 
penditures for assistance, including 
vendor payments for medical care, 
amounted to $3,586 million — $326 
million or 10 percent more than in 
the preceding fiscal year. Total as- 
sistance payments were higher in 
each of the five programs, with the 
largest increase occurring in aid to 
dependent children ($143 million or 
17.5 percent). Total expenditures for 
assistance rose by $60 million or 3.4 
percent in old-age assistance, $4 mil- 
lion or 4.3 percent in aid to the blind, 
and $33 million or 15.3 percent in aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled. Total payments for general 
assistance, excluding vendor pay- 
ments for medical care, rose $72 mil- 
lion or 27.7 percent. General assist- 
ance payments decreased during the 
last 3 months of the year, and by 
June 1959 the monthly total was 
$216,000 or 0.8 percent less than that 
in June 1958. 

Effective October 1958, the 1958 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act made additional Federal funds 
available to the States for the special 
types of public assistance and con- 
tributed to the increases in expendi- 
tures for assistance under these pro- 





of the fiscal year 1958-59 than in the grams. With the additional funds, 
June May June Calendar year 
1959 1959 1958 1958 1957 
Civilian labor force, * total (in thousands).....................5.; 71,324 69,405 70,418 68,647 67,946 
A sk Sin 5 14:5 G6: gdh. se AR A SR eR 67,342 66,016 64,981 63,966 65,011 
ERI etapa Su sm ee Lo eee 3,982 3,389 5,437 4,681 2,936 
Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjusted at annual 
ED ee lain es os De roe is nS LIE Oe ee $382.9 $381.3 $357.1 $359.0 $350.6 
rege Go Salary GiISDUTSEMeENtS....... 2... ccc cee cies ee aete 261.1 259.8 237.9 239.4 238.5 
Proprietors’ income ............ eee Ne eee hak at 46.7 46.6 45.7 46.6 44.5 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income........... 47.4 47.0 44.8 44.7 43.4 
Social insurance and related payments.......................... 20.5 20.8 20.7 20.4 16.2 
Public assistance ............... RT re ae deere saat tia 3.2 3.2 3.0 3.0 2.8 
Ie Wee Py rer cee come, aan bo Sab SI eG Ee te a te 12.5 12.4 11.9 12.0 11.8 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance................ 8.4 8.3 7.0 7.0 6.7 
Consumer price index,! * all items (1947-49 = 100)................. 124.5 124.0 123.7 123.5 120.2 
EE NI CeO TE Gos 5 an Sika ask es 91a. 8 Fete Ga SK So Si ee 118.9 117.7 121.6 120.2 115.6 
MIMI TR a Nell 25 he Oe ls San an, bd Gas he eda eee ens 150.6 150.2 143.9 144.4 138.1 


1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 


2 Bureau of the Census. 


3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 


Commerce. Components differ from those published by the De- 
partment, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see 
the Annual Statistical Supplement, 1957, page 9, table 1. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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States were able to meet need more 
nearly adequately. Most of the States 
took some kind of action to increase 
individual payments in October or 
shortly thereafter, and by December 
the combined monthly assistance 
payments for the special types of 
public assistance had risen $11.5 mil- 
lion or 4.5 percent from the Septem- 
ber level. In old-age assistance, aid 
to the blind, and aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled, more 
than half the States with maximums 
on individual payments increased or 
removed their maximums during the 
year ended June 1959. Fewer States 
took similar action in aid to depend- 
ent children. A few States eliminated 
reductions that had been applied to 
payments or made the reductions less 
stringent. Most States also revised 
their cost standards to reflect cur- 
rent prices to a greater degree, and 
a few States added new items to their 
assistance standards. 

The 1958 amendments also author- 
ized increases in old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance benefits in 
early 1959, which tended to reduce 
the cost of public assistance—pri- 
marily for old-age assistance. Rough- 
ly 1 in 4 recipients of old-age assist- 
ance also receives benefits under the 
insurance program. The increase in 
benefits became available to aged 
beneficiaries in February and con- 
tributed substantially to the drop of 
9,600 in the number of recipients of 
old-age assistance and to the decline 
of $1.3 million in total monthly pay- 
ments under that program. 

Old-age assistance recipients num- 
bered 2,420,000 in June 1959—40,300 
less than in June 1958. Month-to- 
month changes were small—less than 
half of 1 percent. The decrease of 
7,900 recipients in June 1959 was by 
far the largest June decline since 
1951; 41 States reported fewer recipi- 
ents than in May. A sixth of the de- 
crease for the Nation occurred in 
Alabama, when that State raised its 
minimum payment from $5 to $10. 
In each month of the year a majority 
of the States reported drops in the 
number of recipients, and only eight 
States had higher caseloads in June 
1959 than a year earlier. For the 
Nation as a whole, 156 of every 1,000 
persons aged 65 or over in the popu- 
lation received old-age assistance in 
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June 1959. In June 1958 the rate was 
162 per 1,000. 

The national average payment per 
recipient of old-age assistance tended 
to increase during the year. For June 
1959 this average was $64.76, com- 
pared with $61.38 for the same month 
of 1958. As in the other special types 
of public assistance, the additional 
Federal funds made available begin- 
ning in October 1958 were largely re- 
sponsible for the sizable increase 
($2.31) in the average payment to 
aged recipients from September to 
December 1958. During the year 
ended June 1959 the average payment 
rose more than $3.00 in 32 States and 
$2.00-$2.99 in five States; six States 
reported a decrease. 

Increases during the year in the 
number of recipients of aid to de- 
pendent children were fairly substan- 
tial for the Nation and for a majority 
of States. Nationally, recipients of 
aid to dependent children totaled 
2,929,000 in June 1959 and children 
receiving aid, 2,247,000—7.2 percent 
and 7.4 percent higher, respectively, 
than the totals in June 1958. The 
number of recipients rose more than 
10.0 percent in 18 States and 5.0-9.9 
percent in 16 States. In the country 
as a whole the number of recipients 
rose each month of the year except 
June 1959. Increases were greatest 
during December and January. In 
June 1959 the number of recipients 
declined 14,000 — the first decrease 
since July 1957. The average payment 
per recipient rose from $27.28 in June 
1958 to $28.39 in June 1959. Increases 
of $2.00 or more were reported by 15 
States and of $1.00-$1.99 by 10 States. 

Approximately 109,000 persons 
were receiving aid to the blind in 
June 1959 — slightly more than in 
June 1958. Caseloads declined during 
the year in 31 States. The national 
average payment was $69.04 in June 
1959 and $66.72 in the preceding 
June; 45 States reported increases. 

In the program of aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled, 339,000 
persons were receiving aid in June 
1959 — 8.5 percent more than the 
number a year earlier. Although 
caseloads rose in 41 States, about a 
fifth of the year’s increase (26,600) 
in the national total was centered in 
the relatively new programs in Cali- 
fornia and Texas. For the country 





as a whole, the average payment rose 
from $60.69 in June 1958 to $63.37 in 
June 1959. 

For general assistance the national 
total of 388,000 cases in June 1959 
was 7.2 percent less than the number 
in the preceding June. After increases 
in the last 3 months of 1958 and the 
first 2 months of 1959, the caseload 
declined each month from March to 
June. The decreases in the last quar- 
ter of the year were the largest in 
recent years. From March to June, 
the estimated national total number 
of persons receiving general assist- 
ance dropped from 1,394,000 to 
1,010,000. 

The average payment per general 
assistance case was higher in June 
1959 than in June 1958, although it 
dropped in each of the last 3 months 
of the year. The reductions were at- 
tributable, in part, to a decline in the 
proportion of family cases on the 
rolls. The average payment per case 
for June 1959 was $65.79, compared 
with $61.57 in June 1958. 


@ A general recovery from the busi- 
ness recession of the preceding fiscal 
year was reflected in the 1958-59 
operations of the State unemploy- 
ment insurance programs and the 
program of unemployment compen- 
sation for Federal employees. About 
6.0 million unemployed workers re- 
ceived at least one benefit check—a 
drop of 23 percent from the 7.8 mil- 
lion of 1957-58. They received bene- 
fits totaling $2,845.4 million in com- 
pensation for 93.1 million weeks of 
unemployment. A year earlier, 
$2,929.9 million was paid in compen- 
sation for 100.2 million weeks of un- 
employment. The average weekly 
check paid for total unemployment 
was higher, however, in 1958-59 than 
in the preceding year ($30.33 com- 
pared with $30.08); the average dur- 
ation of benefits was longer (15.4 
weeks compared with 12.8 weeks); 
and more workers exhausted their 
rights to benefits (2.4 million com- 
pared with 1.8 million). 

During 1958-59, temporary pro- 
grams established under the Tempo- 
rary Unemployment Compensation 
Act and special State legislation to 
pay additional benefits to workers 
who had exhausted their benefit 

(Continued on page 9) 








New Graduated Retirement Benefits 
in Great Britain’ 


In the National Insurance Act of 1959, Great Britain departed 
for the first time from the principle of a flat-rate system, unre- 


lated to earnings, for both contributions and benefits. 


For 


retirement benefits the new law retains the existing flat-rate 
system but superimposes on it a graduated system, with con- 


tributions and benefits related to wages. 


The new provisions 


are summarized in the following pages. 


AJOR changes in the British 
M system of retirement benefits 

were made by the National 
Insurance Act, 1959. This new law, 
which was assented to July 9, 1959, 
will come into force on a date or 
dates to be fixed by the Minister of 
Pensions and National Insurance. 
The Government had indicated 
earlier that, because of the detailed 
technical planning involved both for 
employers and for government de- 
partments, the new provisions could 
not be brought into actual operation 
before April 1961. 

The National Insurance Act, 1959, 
modifies principally the provisions of 
the national insurance system relat- 
ing to retirement pensions and con- 
tributions and does not, in general, 
affect the survivor, sickness, mater- 
nity, and unemployment benefits un- 
der that system. The major substan- 
tive changes consist essentially of the 
superimposition of a new system of 
graduated contributions and gradu- 
ated retirement benefits, related to 
earnings, on the existing system of 
flat contributions and flat benefits. 
A basic feature of the new legislation, 
however, is the authorization granted 
for “contracting out” from the gradu- 
ated contribution and benefit provi- 
sions with respect to those employees 
covered by approved private plans 
providing “equivalent”? pension bene- 
fits. The new provisions apply only 
to employees and not to the self-em- 
ployed or nonemployed, who will con- 
tinue to be covered only by the flat 
contribution and flat benefit provi- 
sions. 


* Prepared in the Division of Program 
Research, Office of the Commissioner. 
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Background 


The introduction of the principle 
of wage-related contributions and 
benefits in the British national insur- 
ance system is a major landmark in 
the evolution of that program. The 
use of flat contributions and flat 
benefits has been a traditional and 
prominent characteristic of social se- 
curity legislation in Great Britain 
almost since the enactment of its first 
pension law in 1908. This approach 
was reaffirmed in the Beveridge Re- 
port of 1942 and was reimbodied in 
the broad postwar legislation setting 
up the comprehensive national insur- 
ance system in 1946. 

Important economic and other de- 
velopments in the United Kingdom in 
recent years have drawn aitention 
increasingly to the need for some 
kind of fundamental alteration in the 
nature of the pension system. For 
one thing, a considerably higher and 
more stable level of employment has 
been achieved than was expected 
earlier. There has also been a sus- 
tained rise in national productivity 
and living standards generally, al- 
though it has been accompanied by 
rising prices. Another development 
has been the increasing inability of 
the flat-pension approach to adjust to 
these changes, limited as it is by the 
necessity of fixing the flat contribu- 
tion at a level low enough for all to 
be able to pay. 

There has also been a remarkable 
growth in recent years in the number 
and coverage of supplementary pri- 
vate pension plans in the United 
Kingdom; such plans now cover more 
than a third of the total working 
population. Both the proportion and 


number of aged persons in the popu- 
lation have increased steadily, and 
the number of such persons has 
grown much more rapidly than the 
number of persons contributing to 
the system. Finally, this situation has 
in turn led to a continuous rise in 
pension costs, to growing unfunded 
pension liabilities, and to the prospect 
of an ever-increasing need for subsi- 
dies from general taxation. 

These and other developments and 
problems led to a series of studies in 
recent years to explore the economic 
problems of aged workers and to find 
ways of improving the adequacy of 
pensions, of broadening the scope 
of supplementary plans, and of 
strengthening the financial basis of 
the pension system as a whole. A re- 
port issued in 1953 by the National 
Advisory Committee on the Employ- 
ment of Older Men and Women ex- 
amined the problem primarily in 
terms of the gainful employment of 
aged persons.! 

The Committee on the Economic 
and Financial Problems of the Provi- 
sion for Old Age (the Phillips Com- 
mittee) in a report issued in 1954 re- 
viewed existing measures for provid- 
ing for aged persons, population 
trends anticipated, and financial 
problems involved in providing for 
the aged. The Committee then for- 
mulated a series of recommendations 
for improving the national insurance 
and national assistance programs and 
the private pension plans. In May 
1958 the British Government Actuary 
published the findings of an intensive 
study of the coverage and rules of 
supplementary occupational pension 
plans then in operation, based on a 
representative sample.* 

The opposition Labour Party in 
1957 formally advanced detailed pro- 


1Cmd. 8963, H. M. Stationery Office, 
London, 1953. 

2Cmd. 9333, H. M. 
London, 1954. 

3 Occupational Pension Schemes — A 
Survey by the Government Actuary, H. M. 
Stationery Office, London, 1958. 


Stationery Office, 
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Table 1.—Weekly national insurance 
contributions of adult employees 
not under contracted-out plans } 





Weekly contributions 
| (in shillings and pence) 
Weekly earnings 

















Total | Flat — 
s &1/& G38 d. 
Men: 
' 1g Sener a| & Os. @e........ 
_. SEATS 5 9445 94_.-_---- 
[ES Pree 6 7M) 5 9°4| ae 10 
Peel awe wanesecagaies 7 545 MW 1 8 
ERE eer eae 8 3%) 5 9%! 2 6 
REET’ 9 2% 5 QW 3 5 
ee 10 045 9el4 3 
£15 or more............ 10 10% 5 9%! 5 1 
Women:? 
e 2 10%) 2 10%4).......- 
[| Tee -|5 44% 5 4Mj-.....-.- 
SE ae 6 2% 5 4w)_..... 10 
EE aes 7 OW 56 4% 1 8 
Lee -|7 10%! 5 414) 2 6 
| Sea ees 8 9% 5 4%) 3 5 
pS r? -|9 745 4%) 4 3 
Ere or nee... ....-. -10 5% 5 4% 5 1 








! Employer contributions are the same as those 
shown above for employees, except that, for em- 
ployees earning less than £3 a week, they are &s. 
646d. for men and 7s. 104d. for women, 

2? Married women and widow pensioners may elect 
not to pay the flat contribution (and to forego the 
flat benefits concerned), but they must pay the grad- 
uated contribution. 


posals for modifying the existing sys- 
tem of retirement benefits. They 
called for the creation of a national 
superannuation system, financed 
through wage-related contributions 
(payable at rates of 3 percent by em- 
ployees and 5 percent by employers) 
and providing for pensions that 
would include both a flat-rate benefit 
and a graduated benefit varying with 
the average lifetime earnings of each 
recipient and the number of years of 
contributions under the new plan. 
The latter factor would have led to a 
long-term rise in the amount of the 
graduated benefit. : 
Contracting-out with respect to the 
graduated benefit would have been 
permitted under the Labour Party 
proposal on the initiative of the indi- 
vidual worker. Self-employed persons, 
as well as employees, would have been 
covered by the graduated contribu- 
tion and benefit provisions. Pension 
amounts would have been automati- 
cally adjusted, at the time of the 
award, to past changes in the level of 
national average earnings, and they 
would also be adjusted, after the 
award, to future changes in the cost 


4National Superannuation: Labour’s 
Policy for Security in Old Age, The 
Labour Party, London. 
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of living. Because of the relationship 
between contributions and gradually 
rising pension outlays, the plan en- 
visaged the accumulation of a rather 
large reserve, amounting to £7.8 bil- 
lion in 1980; part of the reserve was 
to be invested in industrial shares. 

In October 1958 the Government 
issued a White Paper that set forth 
its own proposals for modifying legis- 
lation on retirement benefits, as well 
as the rationale of the changes pro- 
posed.° The proposals presented, with 
certain changes in the provisions with 
respect to the Government contribu- 
tion, were embodied in the national 
insurance bill presented to. Parlia- 
ment by the Minister of Pensions and 
National Insurance in December 1958. 
This is the bill that, after certain 
changes in Parliament, became a law 
on July 9, 1959. 


Employee and Employer 
Contributions 


Each adult male employee in the 
United Kingdom earning more than 
£3 a week is currently paying a flat 
contribution of 7s. 4¥ed. a week under 
the national insurance program." 
(The rate given here and those that 
follow do not include contributions to 
industrial injuries insurance and to 
the national health service.) This 
national insurance contribution pro- 
vides coverage for old-age, survivor, 
sickness, maternity, and unemploy- 
ment benefits. His employer at the 
same time pays 7s. Yed. a week. The 
corresponding employee and em- 
ployer contributions for women earn- 
ing more than £3 a week at the pres- 
ent time are 6s. 2¥od. and 5s. 9¥od.a 
week, respectively. The contributions 
payable when the worker is under age 
18 are somewhat lower. If the em- 
ployee earns £3 a week or less, the 
employer pays a larger share of the 
total contribution. 

Under the provisions as amended 
in 1959, employees covered by con- 
tracted-out plans and their employ- 


5 Ministry of Pensions and National In- 
surance, Provision for Old-Age: The Fu- 
ture Development of the National Insur- 
ance Scheme, Cmnd. 538, H. M. Stationery 
Office, London, 1958. 

6In United States money, the pound (£) 
is the equivalent of $2.80; the shilling is 
14 cents, and the penny is about a cent. 
The current average earnings of all male 
employees is about £12 10s. a week. 





ers will continue to pay the existing 
flat contributions noted above (in 
addition to those under the private 
plan). All adult employees not under 
contracted-out plans and their em- 
ployers will, in contrast, pay both (1) 
a reduced new minimum flat contri- 
bution and (2) if their wages exceed 
£9 a week, an additional contribution 
graduated according to their wages. 

In specific terms, all adult employ- 
ees who are covered exclusively by 
the national system and who earn 
more than £3 a week will pay under 
the new law a flat minimum contri- 
bution of 5s. 94d. a week (5s. 44d. 
for women). In addition, if they are 
earning more than £9 a week, they 
will pay a graduated contribution of 
4.25 percent (rounded to avoid frac- 
tional amounts) on the part of their 
wages that exceeds £9 and does not 
exceed £15 a week. Employers will 
pay the same contributions with re- 
spect to each adult worker in their 
employ, including both the flat mini- 
mum contributions and the graduated 
contributions. For adult employees 
earning £3 a week or less, the weekly 
flat contributions payable by employ- 
ees will be 3s. 4¥ed. for men and 2s. 
104d. for women; their employers 
will pay 8s. 64d. and 7s. 10%ed., re- 
spectively. Table 1 shows the ap- 
proximate weekly contributions that 
will be payable until 1965 under the 
new provisions by adult employees 
not covered by contracted-out plans. 

The new law also provides for fur- 
ther quinquennial changes in contri- 
bution rates, starting in 1965. Both 
the flat minimum contributions of 
adult employees not under a con- 
tracted-out plan and those of their 
employers are to increase by 5d. a 
week in 1965, 1970, 1975, and 1980. 
The rate of their graduated contri- 
butions is also to advance—to 4.50 
percent in 1965, 4.75 percent in 1970, 
5.00 percent in 1975, and 5.25 percent 
in 1980. In addition, the existing flat 
national insurance contributions pay- 
able by employees 'inder contracted- 
out plans, by their employers, and 
also by self-employed and nonem- 
ployed persons will each be increased 
by 9d. a week in the 4 years men- 
tioned. Rates payable by youths un- 
der age 18 and by their employers 
will each be increased 5d. at the same 
time. The law empowers the Minister 
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of Pensions and National Insurance 
to provide, with the consent of the 
Treasury, for smaller increases in 
future years than those listed. 

Additional provisions of the law re- 
lating to contributions deal with the 
definition of wages to be used in com- 
puting graduated contributions; pro- 
cedures to be followed when an em- 
ployee has two or more employers or 
receives his wages in unequal install- 
ments; methods of determining 
weekly liability for graduated contri- 
butions; withholding by employers of 
the graduated contributions payable 
by employees; penalties for noncom- 
pliance with contribution require- 
ments; and related matters. 

As indicated earlier the contribu- 
tions described in this section do not 
include the amounts payable for in- 
dustrial injuries insurance and the 
national health service, which are 
not changed by the new law. A male 
adult employee pays 8d. a week for 
industrial injuries insurance and ls. 
104d. for the national health service, 
and his employer contributes 9d. and 
5¥ed., respectively. A woman pays 5d. 
a week for industrial injuries insur- 
ance and ls. 44d. for the national 
health service; her employer pays 6d. 
and 514d. 


Benefit Provisions 


At the present time, a uniform 
standard retirement pension of £2 
10s. a week is payable under the na- 
tional insurance program to a single 
man retiring at age 65 and to a single 
woman retiring at age 60, if they 
meet specified contribution condi- 
tions. Aged married couples receive 
£4 a week if the wife is not eligible 
for a pension on the basis of her own 
insurance and £5 if she is so insured. 
Proportionately reduced pensions are 
payable to retiring workers having an 
annual average of 13-49 weeks of 
contributions paid or credited, rather 
than the minimum of 50 weeks re- 
quired to qualify for a full pension. 

Retirement from regular work is 
necessary for entitlement to these 
flat pensions by men under age 70 or 
women under age 65. Part-time earn- 
ings of up to £3 a week are neverthe- 
less permitted without causing a re- 
duction in the pension. On the other 
hand, a single person who continued 
working in insured employment after 
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reaching the minimum pensionable 
age had his pension of £2 10s. in- 
creased by ls. 6d. a week for each 25 
additional weekly contributions he 
paid after reaching that age. If he 
was married and his wife was not 
insured, their £4 pension was in- 
creased by 2s. 6d. for every 25 addi- 
tional weekly contributions paid. 

The new law does not change the 
amount of the standard flat pension. 
These pensions will continue to be 
payable at the previously applicable 
rates to all qualified beneficiaries, 
whether or not they belong to a con- 
tracted-out group. The 1959 amend- 
ments do increase, however, the in- 
crements to flat pensions payable to 
persons who continue to work and 
contribute after reaching the mini- 
mum pensionable age. Beginning 
August 3, 1959, the increments will be 
equal to ls. a week for every 12 addi- 
tional weekly contributions paid dur- 
ing deferred retirement, or ls. 6d. in 
the case of a couple with the wife 
uninsured. 

The major innovation in benefits 
under the new law, however, is the 
provision for payment of graduated 
or wage-related retirement benefits in 
addition to the existing flat pensions. 
Eligibility for the new benefits is 
based in general on payment of the 
graduated contributions, as described 
above. Graduated benefits accord- 
ingly will be available under the na- 
tional system only to employees who 
are not covered by a plan that is con- 
tracted out. They will not be payable 
to employees under contracted-out 
plans, self-employed persons, or non- 
employed persons. The graduated 
pensions will be subject to the same 
retirement condition and earnings 
rules as are flat pensions — that is, 
they will become payable to men at 
age 65 and to women at age 60 if they 
retire and to men at age 70 and to 
women at age 65 whether or not they 
retire. 

The size of the graduated pension 
payable to any individual worker is 
to be computed from the aggregate 
total of the graduated contributions 
he has paid throughout his life. The 
specific formula for this computation 
will be as follows from 1961 to 1964: 
6d. a week is to be paid as a gradu- 
ated benefit for each £7 10s. of gradu- 
ated employee contributions paid by 


a man during his lifetime and for 
each £9 paid by a woman. The bene- 
fit for women per unit of contribution 
has been set lower because of their 
lower pensionable age and longer life 
expectancy, which more than offset 
the fact that the contribution rate 
for men takes into account the gradu- 
ated pensions payable to widows. It 
should be noted, however, that no 
supplements for spouse or children 
are added to the graduated pensions. 

When the rate of the graduated 
employee contribution rises to more 
than 4.25 percent in 1965, the two 
basic amounts (£7 10s. and £9) for 
which additions of 6d. are to be made 
in the pension amount will be in- 
creased proportionately only with re- 
spect to the contributions made at 
the higher rates. In other words, the 
pension “purchased” per pound of 
contributions in 1961-64 will be ex- 
actly the same as the amount pur- 
chased per pound of contributions in 
subsequent years, even though the 
contributions for the later periods 
are larger. 

Thus workers will build up a small 
amount of graduated pension rights 
each week that they have earnings of 
more than £9 on which graduated con- 
tributions are paid. This approach is 
described in the Government’s White 
Paper as the “brick” system. The pen- 
sion acquired in any individual case 
will thus be a function only of the 
total lifetime weekly earnings of £9- 
£15 on which contributions are paid. 

Consider, for example, a man who 
is covered under the graduated por- 
tion of the system for 15 years at a 
level weekly wage of £14. His weekly 
contribution in 1961-64 under the 
graduated plan will be 4s. 3d. (4.25 
percent of £5, the amount by which 
his wages exceed £9). Accordingly, 
his aggregate graduated contributions 
at the 44%-percent rate applicable in 
1961-64 would amount to 3,315s. (15 
times 52 times 4s. 3d.). In essence, 
this total is used to determine the 
graduated pension because the sched- 
uled future increases in the contribu- 
tion rate do not result in higher pen- 
sions. The graduated pension thus 
would be 11s. a week, since each 150s. 
of the 3,315s. produces 6d. of pension, 
and there are 22 full units of 150s. in 
3,315s. 

Table 2 indicates the total com- 
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bined flat and graduated pension that 
will be payable under the new provi- 
sions for individuals at different wage 
levels and with different periods of 
coverage. It may be seen from the 
table that a man covered at the maxi- 
mum earnings rate of £15 for 47 
years, from age 18 to age 65, could 
build up a graduated pension of 41s. 
or £2 1s. a week. This amount would 
represent an addition of 82 percent 
to the single man’s flat pension of 
50s. and of 51 percent to the married 
worker’s flat pension of 80s. In con- 
trast, a man covered for graduated 
pensions for only 5 years, from age 
60 to age 65, could add only 4s. a week 
to his flat pension—an increase of 8 
percent for a single man and of 5 
percent for a married man. 

It should be noted that, if a worker 
continues to work and to contribute 
after reaching the minimum pension- 
able age, the graduated pension to 
which he would otherwise then be 
entitled is further increased as a 
result of the additional graduated 
contributions paid. The law provides, 
also, that half the graduated benefit 
foregone at pensionable age, because 
of deferred retirement, will also be 
treated as an additional employee 
contribution to be considered in com- 
puting the increased graduated bene- 
fit payable at the time of ultimate 
retirement. 

If the hypothetical worker dis- 
cussed earlier were to continue to 
work for an additional 5 years beyond 
age 65 and thus forego his pension of 
lls. under the graduated plan during 
this period, his additional graduated 
contributions at the 414-percent con- 
tribution rate would total 1,105s. (5 
times 52 times 4s. 3d.). He would fur- 
ther be credited with 50 percent of 
the pension payments that he did not 
receive, or 1,430s. (.50 times 5 times 
52 times 1ls.). His total “credited 
contributions” would then be 5,850s. 
(3,315s. plus 1,105s. plus 1,430s.) and 
his graduated pension would amount 
to 19s. 6d. a week since there are 39 
units of 150s. in 5,850s. 

The widow of a man who has paid 
graduated contributions, or who has 
been receiving a graduated benefit, 
will receive one-half the graduated 
benefit that her husband had earned 
up to the time of his death. It is pay- 
able, however, only when the widow 
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has reached age 60, and it is also con- 
ditional upon her retirement, unless 
she is over age 65. It is also payable 
even though the widow has herself 
become entitled to a graduated bene- 
fit through her own contributions. 


Supplementary Private Plans 


The new law provides that the 
graduated contribution and benefit 
provisions described above Shall not 
apply to employees who are covered 
under an approved private pension 
plan (or provisions for public em- 
ployees) conforming to specified re- 
quirements. The possibility of con- 
tracting out is a major element of 
the new legislation. The study by the 
Government Actuary indicated that 
about 9 million persons, or more than 
one-third the total working popula- 
tion, were already covered under pri- 
vate pension plans or public employee 
pension provisions in early 1958. 
About half of all male employees and 
more than a fifth of the female em- 
ployees were covered by such provi- 
sions. 

The decision as to whether or not to 
use the contracting-out provision is 
left by the law entirely with the indi- 
vidual employer. He is required to 
give a prescribed period of advance 
notice, however, if he elects to do so. 
It is anticipated that the machinery 


Table 2.—Flat and graduated benefits: 





for receiving and acting on employer 
applications to contract out will be 
put into operation well before the 
effective date for payment of the new 
graduated contributions. The law 
also implies that an employer will be 
able to bring his employees into the 
national system for graduated bene- 
fits at a later time, even though he 
does not elect to do so at the start. 
For a private plan to qualify under 
the contracting-out provisions, it 
must conform with certain standards 
laid down by the law and the em- 
ployer must obtain a certificate from 
an official registrar that designates 
the employment concerned as “non- 
participating employment.” One of 
the qualifications for such a designa- 
tion is that the private plan be set up 
by an irrevocable trust, an inalienable 
insurance policy, public statute, or 
other approved arrangement. In the 
second place, it must provide “equiva- 
lent” pensions that are “on the whole 
as favourable as the right to benefit 
to be derived from graduated contri- 
butions” under the national system. 
Thirdly, the plan must contain ac- 
ceptable arrangements for preserving 
the pension rights of workers if they 
should leave the employment covered 
by the plan. Finally, evidence must 
be furnished regarding the financial 
soundness of the plan at the start, 


Total weekly amount and percent 


of average weekly wage, by sex and age at entry into graduated system 
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| Age 60 for men, 
<r Age 18 Age 30 Age 50 | age 55 for women 
wage 
| 
Single| M@t- | wo- | single} M%-| wo. | single} Ml | wo. | single} M@| wo 
man | man | ™82 | man | man | Man | man | pan | man man | man | man 
| } | 
Weekly amount (in shillings) ! 
£9 or less__.-_- | 50 80 50 50 80 50 i) 80 50 50 80 50 
£10......------| 56 86 55 55 85 53 52 82 51 50 80 50 
(Se | 63 93 60 60 90 57 54 84 52 51 81 51 
£78... 70 100 65 65 95 60 56 86 53 52 82 51 
[=e | 77 107 70 70 100 64 58 88 54 52 82 52 
| aes | 84| 114 75 75 | 105 68 61 91 56 53 83 53 
£15 or seston 91 121 80 80 110 72 63 | 93 57 54 84 53 
| As percent of average weekly wage 

£9 or less...... | 28 44 28 28 44 28 28 44 23 28 44 23 
[ ee 28 43 28 28 42 26 26 41 26 25 40 25 
Ea 29 42 27 27 41 26 25 38 24 23 37 | 3 
. ars | 29 42 27 27 40 25 23 36 22 22 34 | 21 
[ | 30 41 27 27 38 25 22 34 21 20 32 20 
eet | 30 41 27 27 38 24 22 32 20 19 30 19 
, ee 30 40 27 27 37 24 21 31 19 | 18 28 18 

















1 Benefit amounts in a few instances are 6d. more than those shown. 








and perhaps 
future. 

Equivalent pensions are defined as 
noncommutable life pensions that 
ordinarily are available at not later 
than age 65 for men and age 60 for 
women, except for any retirement re- 
quirement imposed. Such pensions 
must build up over the period of cov- 
erage under the plan at the same 
rate, at least, as graduated pension 
rights would build up under the pub- 
lic plan if graduated contributions 
were paid at the maximum rate—that 
is, on wages of £15 a week. This latter 
obligation applies with respect to 
each individual employee covered by 
the plan, even though his weekly 
earnings may be less than £15. More- 
over, it is not simply a long-run obli- 
gation, but it applies to every em- 
ployee covered by the plan at any 
given time, even though the employ- 
ment of some may be of short dura- 
tion. 

The law also lays down certain 
rules governing cases where an em- 
ployee ceases to be covered by an 
approved private pension plan, either 
because he changes his employment 
or because the plan itself is termi- 
nated. One permissible procedure in 
this situation is to provide such an 
employee with vested or frozen pen- 
sion rights, which will become effec- 
tive upon reaching pensionable age 
and which will be at least equivalent 
to the maximum graduated rights he 
could have earned under the public 
system during the same period. Un- 
der another possible procedure, the 
employer whose service an employee 
is leaving or who terminates his pri- 
vate plan will make a lump-sum pay- 
ment to the national system or pos- 
sibly to another contracted-out plan 
if the worker becomes newly covered 
by the latter. This lump sum is, in 
general, to be sufficient to obtain for 
the employee the same accumulated 
pension rights that he would have 
earned if he had been covered at the 
maximum rate under the public sys- 
tem during the previously contracted- 
out period. 


periodically in the 


Government Contribution 

The contributions to be paid by the 
Government to the national insur- 
ance system as a whole have also been 
modified by the new law. When the 
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new contribution rates for employees 
and employers come into force, the 
“Exchequer supplements” are to be 
equal to one-fourth of all flat contri- 
butions paid by both, whether or not 
in contracted-out employment. No 
supplement will be payable, however, 
with respect to any graduated con- 
tributions. In the case of self-em- 
ployed and nonemployed persons, the 
Exchequer supplement is to equal 
one-third of the contributions paid. 
It is provided, in addition, that the 
total of such Exchequer supplements 
from 1962 onward shall not in any 
case be less than £170 million a year. 

Provision is also made for extend- 
ing to March 1962 the period (begin- 
ning March 1955 and scheduled to 
end March 1960) during which an 
aggregate lump-sum Exchequer pay- 
ment of £325 million to the national 
insurance system is authorized. This 
payment, it should be noted, is in 
addition to the Exchequer supple- 
ments to contributions of insured 
persons and employers mentioned 
above. 


Future Income and Outgo 


The actuarial calculations for the 
amended system assume that at its 
start the graduated contribution and 
benefit provisions will not apply to an 
estimated 17,750,000 low-paid adult 
employees, earning £9 a week or less, 
or to 1,500,000 employed youths under 


age 18.7 These two groups represent 
about 35 percent and 7 percent, re- 
spectively, of all employees (an esti- 
mated 22,250,000). It is also assumed 
that, of the remaining 13,000,000 em- 
ployees earning more than £9 a week, 
2,500,000 or about one-fifth will be 
covered by contracted-out pension 
plans. (Most of the 2,500,000 are ex- 
pected to be earning £11 a week or 
more; an employee under the exclu- 
sively national system earning less 
than £11 will pay a smaller total con- 
tribution and receive a larger pen- 
sion than a similar individual under 
contracted-out plans will contribute 
and receive under the national 
scheme). Thus, about 10,500,000 em- 
ployees, or approximately 47 percent 
of all employees, will be covered by 
the graduated provisions of the statu- 
tory plan. 

Illustrative estimates of annual in- 
come and expenditure under the new 
and preceding legislation for the na- 
tional insurance system as a whole 
(including survivor, sickness, mater- 
nity, and unemployment insurance, 
as well as retirement insurance) dur- 
ing the next four decades are sum- 
marized in table 3, derived from the 
Government Actuary’s report. The 


* National Insurance Bill, 1959—Report 
by the Government Actuary on the Finan- 
cial Provisions of the Bill, Cmnd. 629, H. 
M. Stationery Office, London, 1959. The 
remainder of the article is based mainly 
on this report. 


Table 3.—Estimated income and expenditures of national insurance system ' 
under old law and under amended law, selected fiscal years 1962-2002 2 


{In millions of pounds] 
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| 
1962 | 1972 | 1982 | 1992 | 2002 
Under old law 
| | 
eee 871 892 902 | 927 | 959 
SEAS 698 | 716 725 746 | 773 
petenees: 123} 126 127| 131 136 
suse seen 50 50 | 50 | 50 50 
die Some | 1,009 | 1,202} 1,326 | 1,361, 1,343 
RG: 862| 990! 1,022 990 
esaeateeed | 326) 340/ 336] 339 353 
} Under amended law 
okegces | 1,022} 1,242] 1,472] 1,574) 1,685 
ED: 606 720 828 851 882 
ieee | 196 295 391 464 | 537 
. auras 170 177 203 | 209 216 
terete = | bt) 50 | 50 | 50 50 
aac | 1,014] 1,234 | 1,414] 1,516] 1,570 
_akvseee | 684) 874) 1,011 | 1,045 | 1,014 
wo bihedacie! ae 16 | 63 128 | 199 


330 | 344) 3408483 357 





! Retirement, survivor, sickness, maternity, and unemployment insurance. 


2 Fiscal year begins April 1. 
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new graduated retirement benefits in- 
troduced by the 1959 legislation will 
necessarily occasion an increase in 
expenditure for retirement pensions 
under the national insurance system. 
It will be seen from the table, how- 
ever, that because of the deferred 
manner in which rights to such wage- 
related benefits will be accumulated 
this increase will not be very rapid. 
The British Government Actuary has 
estimated that the annual cost of the 
graduated benefits will be only about 
£16 million after 10 years and about 
£63 million after 20 years. The cost 
is expected to rise further, to about 
£200 million a year, after 40 years, at 
which time it will account for about 
one-sixth of the total cost of retire- 
ment pensions. A slight increase in 
expenditures for retirement pensions 
will also be occasioned by the larger 
increments provided for deferral of 
retirement after reaching pension- 
able age. 

One of the basic objectives of the 
amending legislation was the avoid- 
ance of the increasing deficits that 
would have occurred under the pro- 
visions previously in force. The 
amendments have therefore provided 
an increase in the revenues of the 
national insurance system that is 
greater than the increase in costs. 

Despite the reduction in the rates 
of the flat contributions payable by 
all employees who are not covered 
under a private plan, this loss in 


revenue will be more than offset by 
the new graduated contributions to 
be paid by employees not under a pri- 
vate plan and earning more than £9 
weekly. The income from this second 
group will also continue to rise in the 
future if wage levels rise. Moreover, 
the 5-year step-ups in all contribu- 
tion rates that are provided by the 
new legislation will further raise the 
yield from contributions in future 
years. In addition, the Exchequer 
supplements, with their new £170 
million-a-year minimum, will be 
about £50 million a year higher than 
under previous legislation for some 
years and about £80 million higher 


by the end of the century. 


Under the provisions in force be- 
fore the 1959 law, aggregate national 
insurance expenditures (including 
those for retirement pensions, other 
social insurance benefits, and admin- 
istration) were expected to exceed 
income (including contributions, Ex- 
chequer supplements, and interest) 
by about £138 million a year in 1961- 
62 and by more than £400 million in 
1981-82. Under the new law, in con- 
trast, such expenditures and income 
are expected to be substantially in 
balance for the next 15 years or so 
and then to show a small surplus of 
income over expenditures amounting 
to £50-£100 million a year during the 
following 20 years. 

The new legislation is regarded as 
introducing a major change in the 





financial theory underlying the 
British national insurance system. 
The Government Actuary character- 
izes this change as a shift from the 
older concept of “actuarial contribu- 
tion.” This concept has been defined 
by the Government Actuary as “the 
evaluation of future benefits to the 
individual in terms of the weekly 
contribution which an entrant at the 
initial age would have to pay 
throughout his contributing lifetime 
in order to provide, on average, for 
the cost of the benefits to which he 
and his dependents will become en- 
titled.” According to the Government 
Actuary, the amendments, in effect, 
result in a “pay-as-you-go” system, 
involving an approximate balance be- 
tween total income and expenditure 
over short periods of years. 

It is of interest to note that the 
actuarial projections indicating an 
approximate balance in the future 
between the income and expenditure 
of the national insurance system un- 
der the amended provisions are based 
on two important economic premises 
stipulated by the Government: an 
average rate of unemployment of 3 
percent, and an assumed 2-percent 
annual increase in average wages. 
Any deviation of actual experience 
from these assumptions in the future 
would presumably modify the ex- 
pected relationship between income 
and outgo, in the absence of new 
legislation. 





THE FISCAL YEAR 
(Continued from page 3) 
rights under the regular programs 
were in effect in 36 States. Benefits 
totaling about $600 million were paid 
during the 13 months of operation. 
All but one of the programs were 
terminated by the end of the fiscal 
year or shortly thereafter. 

In June 1959 initial claims (repre- 
senting new unemployment) filed un- 
der the regular programs numbered 
984,700 — 11 percent more than in 
May but 35 percent less than in June 
1958. Insured unemployment dropped 
11 percent to an average of 1.3 mil- 
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lion, which was about half the aver- 
age a year earlier. In an average 
week, 1.2 million unemployed work- 
ers drew benefits—15 percent less 
than in May and 54 percent less than 
in June 1958. The $146.7 million paid 
in benefits was 12 percent less than 
the May total and 55 percent less 
than that in June 1958. The average 
benefit paid for total unemployment 
was $29.23. A drop of 11 percent in 
the number of beneficiaries exhaust- 
ing their benefit rights brought the 
total for the month to 130,300—only 
slightly more than half the number 
in June 1958. 


As the temporary unemployment 
compensation programs drew to a 
close, the number of jobless workers 
claiming such benefits declined from 
127,800 in an average week in May to 
68,400 in June. More than $10.0 mil- 
lion was paid in benefits—$7.6 million 
less than in May. Insured unemploy- 
ment under the two programs for 
veterans dropped during June, but 
the number of initial claims rose 
slightly. Benefits paid under the pro- 
gram for ex-servicemen totaled $5.6 
million; under the program for Korea 
veterans the total amounted to $1.1 
million. 








Income of Young Survivors, December 1958 


N recent years, families in growing 
[ eumers have been receiving a 

measure of support under one or 
another of the public income-mainte- 
nance programs designed to meet a 
variety of special needs. Although 
persons aged 65 or over make up the 
largest group benefiting from these 
programs, orphaned children and 
their mothers—deprived of their chief 
source of support by the death of the 
father—also make up a sizable group. 
Old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance and the railroad retirement 
programs, as well as the retirement 
programs for Federal, State, and local 
government employees and work- 
men’s compensation, pay benefits to 
the wife and children of a deceased 
worker on the basis of his previous 
earnings. The Federal-State program 
of aid to dependent children provides 
assistance for some orphaned chil- 
dren on the basis of need. Still other 
programs provide for the widows and 
children of deceased veterans. 

In December 1958 three-fourths of 
all children whose father was dead 
were being supported in whole or part 
by money income from public in- 
come-maintenance programs, as were 
three-fifths of their widowed mothers. 
The majority of the widowed mothers 
of young children relied, however, on 
their own earnings for at least par- 
tial support of the family. Less pro- 
vision has been made for widowed 
mothers in the years when all their 
children have reached age 18 but they 
themselves are not yet eligible for the 
basic protection afforded most aged 
persons. At the end of 1958, only 1 
out of 5 widows under age 65 with no 
children under age 18 in their care 
was receiving payments under social 
insurance and related public pro- 
grams; in most instances they were 
widows of deceased veterans. Six per- 
cent of the widows without young 
children were receiving old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance bene- 


* Division of Program Research, Office 
of the Commissioner. 
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fits either because they had reached 
age 62 or because they were caring for 
disabled children aged 18 or over. A 
relatively small number of young 
widows were receiving some support 
from local assistance programs oper- 
ated without Federal funds, and a few 
may have been receiving aid under 
programs for the permanently and 
totally disabled. A few widows were 
receiving a disability insurance bene- 
fit on the basis of their own earnings. 

The sources of income of persons 
aged 65 and over have been discussed 
in an earlier article.1 The present re- 


Table 1.—Estimated number of or- 


phans under age 18, by type and 
age, January 1, 1959 } 


{In thousands} 





Father dead 





} -| Mo- 
Age | | ther 
(years) | Total | =. pm only 
| Total only | ents dead 

dead | dead 


Total....| 2,930 | 2,095 





2,030 65 835 





|, EE ee 160 160 (?) 55 
ee | 620 445 435 5 175 
ag} ee 1,155 825 800 25 330 
| | | 945 67 640 30 27 














1 Projections made by the Division of the Actuary 
from revised estimates for Jan. 1, 1957, for continental 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
Virgin Islands. Estimates based on generation 
mortality rates for the total United States popula- 
tion, by sex and race, and the age distribution of par- 
ents of children born in each year 1941-58; not 
entirely consistent with those published for earlier 
years because of changes in methods and assump- 
tions. 

2 Less than 2,500. 


port brings together available data on 
the sources of income in December 
1958 of paternal orphans and of 
widows under age 65 with and with- 
out young children in their care. 
There is less information on the eco- 
nomic status of these young survivors 
than is available for the aged popula- 
tion, and current estimates are not 
strictly comparable with those pub- 
lished in earlier years because of revi- 
1 Lenore A. Epstein, “Money Income of 
Aged Persons: A 10-Year Review, 1948- 
1958,” Social Security Bulletin, June 1959. 


by Mo tiie OrsHANSKY* 


sions in some of the benchmark data 
used in estimating. 


Orphaned Children 


At the end of 1958, it is estimated, 
there were 2.9 million orphans in the 
United States (including Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands), about 4% percent of the 
total child population under age 18 
(table 1).2 With the current differ- 
ences in mortality rates of men and 
women, the father is more likely than 
the mother to die during the child’s 
minority, and indeed 7 out of 10 
orphans (2.1 million) were paternal 
orphans. The death of the father is, 
of course, more likely to mean loss of 
the major source of support than is 
the death of the mother. 

The old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program, to which 
most employed persons now con- 
tribute a share of their earnings, pro- 
vided a measure of support in De- 
cember 1958 for many more orphans 
than did any other public income- 
maintenance program. Of the pater- 
nal orphans in the total United 
States, 1.3 million or 63 percent were 
receiving old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance benefits in that 


° These estimates were developed by the 
Division of the Actuary on the basis of 
mortality rates of the total United States 
population by age, race, and sex for each 
of the past 18 years and by the age dis- 
tribution of parents of children born in 
each year. Allowance was made for the 
fact that mortality rates are lower for 
married persons than for others of the 
same age. In estimating the number of 
full orphans, allowance was made for any 
correlation between mortality of mothers 
and fathers because of such factors as 
similar environment and possibility of 
death in a common accident. Finally, to 
these figures was added the estimated 
number of children who had lost a father 
through death in military service overseas, 
based on information from the Veterans 
Administration and the Department of 
Defense. The estimates for January 1, 
1959, are not entirely consistent with 
those published for earlier years in the 
Bulletin because of changes in methods 
and assumptions. 


Social Security 














month (table 2).° With the maturing 
of the social security program and 
the extension of coverage, the pro- 
portion of orphaned children who can 
count on some assured income on the 
basis of their father’s work record has 
been increasing steadily. It is esti- 
mated that in the past few years 
about 86 percent of the children 
whose father died during the year 
were awarded benefits on the basis 
of his earnings. For the continental 
United States, the following figures 
illustrate the trend in the estimated 
proportion of all paternal orphans re- 
ceiving old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance benefits: 


Percent 
December 1940 2 
October 1949 : = ioe 
December 1954 53 
December 1958 : 64 


* An additional 60,000 orphans were re- 
ceiving benefits based on the earnings 
credits of their deceased mother, and an 
estimated 20,000 orphans aged 18 or over 
who had been disabled since childhood 
were receiving benefits also. In addition, 
about 10,000 orphans living outside the 
United States were receiving benefits. 


Since nearly a third of all paternal 
orphans under age 18 in December 
1958 were aged 15 or over, it is likely 
that an additional, doubtless small, 
number were entitled to benefits but 
were not receiving them or had not 
filed a claim to become entitled to 
benefits because their own earnings 
were above the work-test limit im- 
posed by the Social Security Act. It 
is also likely that there were other 
orphans, not themselves counted as 
beneficiaries, who were in effect shar- 
ing in a family benefit: the limitation 
on the maximum amount a family 
can receive may well mean that if 
the mother and three of the children 
are entitled to benefits, no claim is 
filed for additional children. If allow- 
ance were made for the “additional” 
children in large families and for 
those whose earnings cause benefits 
to be withheld or not claimed, the 
proportion of paternal orphans cur- 
rently receiving some support from 
the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance program might be as much 
as 67 percent. 

Every seventh child on the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
rolls was also receiving payments un- 


der a Veterans Administration pro- 
gram. The Veterans Administration 
ranked second only to the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance in 
the number for whom its programs 
provided income; about an eighth of 
all paternal orphans were receiving 
payments as survivors of veterans. 
About 4 percent of the orphans re- 
ceived benefits as survivors of rail- 
road or government employees. Ap- 
proximately one-ninth of these chil- 
dren received benefits under more 
than one of the four insurance and 
related programs, so that—as a pro- 
portion of the total—the undupli- 
cated number receiving such benefits 
came to 68 percent. 

An additional 11 percent of the 
orphaned children — some 240,000 — 
were receiving public assistance un- 
der the program of aid to dependent 
children. For some of these children 
(an estimated 20,000) the eligibility 
for the assistance payments was 
based on factors other than their 
orphanhood. About 40 percent of the 
orphans on the assistance rolls were 
receiving partial support as well from 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance or another social insurance 


Table 2.—Estimated number of children under age 18 with father dead and of widows under age 65 receiving money 
income from employment and specified public income-maintenance programs, December 1958 ' 


} 
} 


Number (in thousands) 





Percentage distribution 





| 
| Children | ree 


Widows under age 65 3 





Widows under age 65 3 


y ________| Children Bt stein tists orate 
Source of money income 2 under age under age 
18 with | With 1 18 with With 1 
natural or more natural or more 
father Total children Other father Total children Other 
dead under | dead | under 
age 18 | age 18 
1. ‘Total in population 2,095 | 3,655 710 2,945 100 100 100 100 
DT sc See Soa ccd cacao coe ats heck B cdpeece oa 825 2,040 410 1,635 39 56 58 56 
Earners __- en ee EN Sine ae Re eS ae Pee tee Ce 125 2,040 410 1,635 6 56 58 56 
Nonworking children of working widows- - Be: : whsemees 700 |... LAE CPP ye) BEE | ri; <td SG ae 
3. Social insurance and related programs 4. _____- a a ae i ee ae 1,405 980 375 605 68 27 53 21 
Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance Ae fo el 1,310 530 350 180 63 15 49 6 
Veterans’ compensation and pension programs___....._...__.-____-____- 245 420 70 350 2 11 10 12 
Railroad and government employees’ retirement programs___. — 85 125 30 95 4 3 4 3 
4. Aid to dependent children___._.-____.______- ak PRA EE, ca 5 240 7 75 0 ll 2 10 0 
5. Support solely from other sources &.__..__.____- = 2 ee 85 795 45 750 4 22 | 6 25 
6. Income from more than one of sources specified in lines 2-4__ — 460 240 195 45 22 2 27 | 2 
Employment and social insurance or related programs si 330 200 155 $5 16 6 22 2 
Employment and ADC PASS ESET Ot} ay a 4 30 15 15 1 (7) 2 
ADC and social insuragee or related programs. __. ae ee 100 25 25 0 5 1 3 0 


! Data relate to the continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. Widows and orphans with income from sources specified 
may also have income from such other sources as interest, dividends, local public 
pene programs (nonfederally aided), cash contributions, or earnings of other 
relatives. 

2 Because persons frequently have income from more than one of the sources 
specified, the sum of persons shown on lines numbered 2-5 exceeds the total 
number in the population (line 1). The estimates of persons with income from 
more than one source are developed from survey data. They are therefore sub- 
ject to sampling and reporting errors, as well as the error inherent in projecting 
survey findings to additional population groups and different dates, errors that 
are relatively more significant for small estimates. 


3’ Excludes widows who have remarried. 

4 Persons with income from more than one program are counted only once. 

5 Includes about 20,000 paternal orphans for whom the assistance payment was 
based on factor other than father’s death. 

§ See footnote 1. Includes also paternal orphans whose only source of support 
was a remarried widowed mother and/or stepfather. 

7 Less than 0.5 percent. 

Source: Estimated in the Division of Program Research on the basis of 
published and unpublished data from the Division of the Actuary and from the 
Bureau of the Census, the National Office of Vital Statistics, and agencies ad 
ministering income-maintenance programs. 
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program on the basis of the deceased 
father’s earnings record or military 
service. 

About 825,000 of the paternal or- 
phans were supported at least in part 
by either their own employment or 
that of their widowed mother. It was 
more common for the mother than 
for the child to work, as would be 
expected with more than two-thirds 
of the children under age 15. More- 
over, it is estimated that the mothers 
of more than 60 percent of the chil- 
dren who did work held a job them- 
selves. It is of some interest that, 
although the total number of orphans 
working was relatively small, those 
receiving old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance benefits were more 
likely to be working than all children 
in the population as a whole—in large 
part, probably, because they were 
older on the average. According to a 
sample survey made in 1957 by the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance,‘ about 6 percent of the chil- 
dren who were receiving benefits 
based on their deceased father’s wage 
record and who were living with a 
widowed mother had some earnings 
during the last month of the year. 
Among children receiving aid to de- 
pendent children — where payments 
are more likely to be stopped or re- 
duced because of earnings than bene- 
fits under old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance —a sample survey 
found that slightly more than 1 per- 
cent of the children had earnings at 
the end of 1958. Children receiving 
assistance, though older than the 
total child population, are younger 
than children receiving old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance bene- 
fits. 

Many orphans doubtless had 
sources of income other than those 
discussed here. A few had been 
adopted, and a number had acquired 
a stepfather when their mother re- 
married. Others were living with and 
partially supported by older brothers 
and sisters, grandparents, or other 
relatives. According to the Bureau of 
the Census, 1 out of every 4 family 
groups consisting of children and a 


*For highlights from preliminary tabu- 
lations on income of old-age and survivors 
insurance beneficiaries during the survey 
year and a brief description of the survey, 
see the Bulletin, August 1958, pages 17-23. 
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mother, but with no father present, 
make their home with a relative. 
Some paternal orphans may have 
been receiving general assistance, and 
some were in foster-family homes or 
public institutions. 


Young Widows With Children 
in Their Care 


At the end of 1958, excluding 
widows who had remarried, there 
were an estimated 710,000 widows 
under age 65 with one or more chil- 
dren under age 18 in their care (table 
2). Slightly less than half these 
women—350,000 in all—were receiv- 
ing old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance benefits, and an additional 
80,000, or 11 percent, were having 
benefits withheld because their earn- 
ings were above the work-test limit. 
Others who were eligible to receive 
benefits never filed a claim to become 
entitled: they were regularly em- 
ployed and earning more than is per- 
mitted without stoppage of benefits, 
the benefits for the children already 
totaled the maximum allowable per 
family, or there were other reasons. 
Under the program regulations, a 
person is not considered “entitled’”’ to 
benefits—even though “eligible’—un- 
til he has filed a claim. 

About one-tenth of the widowed 
mothers received payments under a 
Veterans Administration program, 
but about three-fourths of this group 
were on the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance rolls as_ well. 
Widowed mothers getting insurance 
benefits under the Social Security Act 
were more likely to be receiving Vet- 
erans Administration payments than 
other widowed mothers. Of the 
mothers receiving old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance, 1 in 6 were 
on the Veterans Administration rolls 
as well, but only 1 in 25 of the other 
widowed mothers received such pay- 
ments. The unduplicated count of 
widowed mothers getting benefits 
from any social insurance or related 
program came to 375,000, or 53 per- 
cent. 

Public assistance in the form of aid 
to dependent children went to 10 per- 
cent of the widowed mothers, and 
about one-third of these mothers 
were already receiving payments un- 
der another income-maintenance 
program. An unknown number may 


have reccived payments under a State 
or local assistance program operated 
without Federal funds, and a few 
were receiving assistance under pro- 
grams for the permanently and total- 
ly disabled or the blind, but the num- 
ber in these groups could not have 
been large. Workmen’s compensation 
programs in all States pay benefits to 
the survivors of covered workers 
dying from work-related causes, but 
national estimates of the number of 
survivors receiving such payments are 
not available. 

Nearly three-fifths (58 percent) of 
the 710,000 widowed mothers were 
working, including a_ considerable 
number receiving support also from 
social insurance and related pro- 
grams. Although such programs pro- 
vide a measure of economic security, 
they are limited in the amount they 
pay. In June 1958, for example, the 
average old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance benefit to the family 
of a widow with three or more en- 
titled children was only $148 a month, 
no more than that for a widow with 
two children. In aid to dependent 
children, according to a Bureau of 
Public Assistance survey made late in 
1858, the monthly cost of require- 
ments under State assistance stand- 
ards for the average family (3.8 re- 
cipients including children and the 
adult responsible for their care) was 
determined to be $143 for all items 
except medical care payments made 
directly by the agency to the sup- 
pliers of the services. 

On the assumption that beneficiar- 
ies under one of the social insurance 
and related programs are as likely to 
work as beneficiaries under another, 
and that the findings for the end of 
1957 from the sample survey of old- 
age and survivors insurance benefici- 
aries still applied in December 1958, 
it may be concluded that 42 percent 
of the widowed mothers then receiv- 
ing social insurance or related pay- 
ments were employed, compared with 
75 percent of other widowed mothers. 
If those widowed mothers whose old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance benefits were being withheld be- 
cause of their earnings are counted as 
covered by social insurance programs, 
the proportion working rises to about 
half of those entitled to such benefits 
and about two-thirds of those not 


Social Security 








entitled. By contrast, among recipi- 
ents of public assistance under aid 
to dependent children, where earn- 
ings ordinarily result in reducing or 
stopping assistance payments, only 
19 percent of the widowed mothers 
were working at the end of 1958. As 
a group, the mothers on the assist- 
ance rolls have fewer job skills and 
more limited opportunities for earn- 
ings than other widowed mothers. 

Although it is possible to estimate 
how many widowed mothers with 
children obtain income from various 
sources, there is no basis for esti- 
mating the amounts from each of 
these sources or for measuring the 
average income for the group against 
a standard of adequacy. It is known 
that families headed by a husband 
and wife have nearly twice as much 
income, on the average, as families 
headed by a woman alone. 

For families consisting of widowed 
mothers with children who are en- 
titled to old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits, the preliminary find- 
ings of the survey of beneficiaries 
conducted late in 1957 by the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
afford some clues to economic status.” 
In most but not all of the family 
groups the mother herself, as well as 
the child, was entitled to benefits— 
that is, she was eligible to receive 
them and had filed a claim. 

Average income. — The widowed 
mothers receiving old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance payments for 
the care of their entitled children 
make up nearly half of all widows 
with children under age 18. The 
median money income reported in the 
survey from all sources for the 
widow-child beneficiary groups was 
$2,830, substantially the same as the 
median of $2,760 reported by the 
Bureau of the Census for all families 
with a female head in 1957. One-fifth 
of the widow-child beneficiary groups 
had less than $1,800 to live on for the 
entire year, and only one-tenth had 
as much as $5,000. For 9 percent of 
these family groups, the benefits were 
their only cash income for the year, 


° Because a beneficiary, to be in the 
survey, had to have received at least one 
benefit before October 1956, the 1957 sam- 
ple included no disability insurance bene- 
ficiaries. Such benefits became payable 
for the first time in July 1957. 
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and an additional 11 percent had no 
more than $300 in addition to their 
benefits. 

Employment.—Fifty-three percent 
of the widowed mothers were em- 
ployed during the last month of the 
benefit year, late in 1957, and 9 per- 
cent not working then had done so 
at some time during the year.® The 
late months of the year, the period 
immediately preceding the survey in- 
terview, are characteristically months 
of high employment for women be- 
cause of opportunities for work in re- 
tail stores. Data obtained in the 
beneficiary survey make it possible to 
deduce some of the factors affecting 
the mother’s likelihood to seek em- 
ployment. As would be expected, the 
mothers not themselves receiving 
benefits were the most likely to work. 
As might also be anticipated, of the 
mothers receiving old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits, those re- 
ceiving support from other social in- 
surance or related programs as well 
were less likely to work than those 
who were not receiving such pay- 
ments, as the following tabulation 
shows. 


Percent employed 
at end of year 


Receiving OASI benefits 42 
And other benefits 28 
No other benefits 44 

Not receiving OASI benefits 87 
Entitled 99 
Not entitled 67 


The widowed mothers not receiving 
old-age and _ survivors insurance 
benefits include those entitled but 
having benefits withheld because of 
earnings, as well as those who never 
filed a claim. Inasmuch as 2 out of 
3 of the latter group were working, it 
is likely that for many the amount 
they expected to earn was one reason 
for their failure to file. 

The number of children in the 
family also appeared to affect a 
mother’s decision to work. The wid- 
owed mothers of three or more en- 
titled children were less likely to be 
employed than the mothers of only 
one or two, as shown by the following 
distribution as of the end of the 
benefit year. 


6In addition, 1 percent of the mothers 
had earnings only from boarders and 
lodgers. 





Percent of mothers 


Number of entitled 


children employed at end of year 
Total Z 53 
1 s 56 
, ieee é ps ts ws GE 
+ ate in ee ee uss? 
4 or more . 39 


Because old-age and survivors in- 
surance payments to survivor families 
with three or more children are no 
greater, on the average, than pay- 
ments to families with only two chil- 
dren, these findings may reflect the 
greater difficulty and expense in 
arranging for care of several children 
during a working mother’s absence. 

Although employment was the most 
important single source of income 
other than benefits, mothers who 
worked had relatively low earnings: 
one-fourth received less than $600 for 
the year, and only a fifth earned as 
much as $3,000. One out of two of the 
working mothers earned no more 
than $1,300 for the year. Some, of 
course, worked part time or only part 
of the year. Under the Social Secu- 
rity Act, no more than $1,200 may be 
earned in a year without some por- 
tion of the benefits being withheld. 
Some of the mothers who worked 
were not themselves entitled to bene- 
fits, but 17 percent who were entitled 
were not receiving benefits at the end 
of the year because of their earnings. 

Other sources of income.—A num- 
ber of the families reported sources 
of money income other than employ- 
ment or social insurance and related 
programs. At the end of the benefit 
year, 6 percent of the widowed 
mothers themselves receiving old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits were 
also receiving public assistance, as 
were 13 percent of the mothers not 
entitled to benefits. As would be ex- 
pected, mothers earning enough to 
have benefits suspended were not re- 
ceiving public assistance. 

Unlike the aged beneficiaries of 
old-age and survivors insurance, 
nearly two-thirds of whom had some 
liquid assets—that is, assets readily 
convertible into cash—only half the 
young widows with entitled children 
had such assets. Sixty-two percent 
of the widow-child families had no 
income at all from assets, and only 
about a fourth derived $25 or more in 
the year from any one type of asset 
—net rents, dividends, or interest, in- 
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Table 3.—Percentage distribution of 
widow-child OASI beneficiaries | by 
amount of money income, and per- 
cent with specified money income 
having asset income and_ cash 
contributions, 1957 


Re 
eeiving 
cash 
contri- 
butions ¢ 


Total money 
income for the 
year ? 


Having 
asset 
income * 


Total 


Total. 100 8 


Less than $1,200___- 7 lk 

1,200-1,799___. . 15 15 s 
1,800-2,399__.__- 16 15 

2,400-2,999.....__- 16 27 7 
3,000-3,909_......__-. 25 31 5 
4,000-4,909........_. ll 42 3 
5,000 or more_____- ll 63 3 





1! Widowed mother with at least 1 child under age 
18 entitled to benefits. 

2 Money income from all sources. 

3 Income of $25 or more for the year from interest, 
dividends, or net rent. 

4 Cash contributions of $25 or mor for the year 
from persons outside the household. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance, 1957 beneficiary survey. 


cluding interest accrued on savings 
accounts." In half the beneficiary 
groups with any income from assets, 
the combined total from all types 
amounted to less than $100 for the 
year. Though contributions from 
relatives outside the home, when 
made, tended to be larger (more than 
$235 a year for half the beneficiary 
groups receiving contributions) than 
asset income, only 7 percent of all the 
families received as much as $25. 
Contributions from relatives were 
somewhat more common among the 
widow-child groups with low incomes. 
For income from assets, the reverse 
was true; the proportion having such 
income was considerably greater 
among those with incomes of more 
than $2,400 than among those with 
less than this amount (table 3). 
Economic indicators—Home own- 
ership, one index of economic status, 
was more prevalent the higher the 
income. Thus about 30 percent of the 
mother-child groups with incomes of 
less than $1,200 had an equity in the 
home in which they lived, and 70 per- 
cent did not; when the income was 
$5,000 or more, 70 percent had an 
equity in the home and 30 percent 
did not. By contrast, although home- 


‘An additional 10 percent of the fami- 
lies had some asset income but not as 
much as $25 from any one source. 

‘Fewer than 1 percent received contri- 
butions totaling $1-$24 for the year. 
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ownership was twice as common when 
there was some income in addition to 
benefits, the amount of such addi- 
tional income was not a factor except 
for the few widow-child groups with 
as much as $5,000, as shown below. 


Percent owning 


Money income home 
All sources: 
Less than $1,200 31 
1,200-2,399 _ = 45 
2,400—4,999 4 53 
5,000 or more 70 
Other than OASI benefits: 
None _- ; 32 
Some 224 Pane st A 52 
Less than $1,200_______ 51 
1,200-2,399 __ 51 
2,400-4,999 ___ : 51 


5,000 or more 76 


About 55 percent of all owned 
homes were free of mortgage debt. 
For half the homeowners the equity 
amounted to more than $7,000. 

Whether a family group is able to 
maintain its own household or shares 
a household with relatives is often 
used as an index of economic status, 
particularly for the aged and for 
“normal” younger families headed by 
a husband and wife. When mothers 
are responsible for the support of 
young children, however, sharing the 
household with other relatives may 
be related to need for help in super- 
vision of the children while the 
mother works. 

The differences in income among 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance beneficiaries, and how well a 
given amount will suffice to cover 
basic needs, are in part related to the 
size of the community in which the 
beneficiaries live. Wage levels, which 
help determine both the amount oi 
the benefits and the amount of other 
income, are likely to be higher in 
large cities than in other places, but 
this advantage is offset in some meas- 
ure by higher living costs. 

Nearly half of all widow-child 
beneficiary groups in the sample lived 
in cities with a population of 100,000 
or more, but only 1 out of 3 of the 
groups with incomes of less than 
$1,800 did so. In contrast, among the 
few widow-child groups reporting in- 
comes of $5,000 or more for the sur- 
vey year, 3 out of 5 were found in the 
larger cities and only 1 in 50 in a 
rural community. 

Despite this fact, there are indica- 


Table 4.—Percentage distribution of 
widow-child OASI_ beneficiaries ' 
with specified money income * and 
percent owning homes or automo- 
biles, by place of residence, 1957 


Place of residence 





Urban 
Item 7h i, eee 
Total 100,000 9 s00- Rural 
or 99,999 
more per- 
per’ Sons 
sons 
Percentage distribution 
All beneficiaries - - -- 100 46 35 19 
With money income 
for the year: a 
Less than $1,800- -- 100 33 32 35 
Co) ae 100 44 35 21 
2,400-2,999 - - a Deans 100 47 36 \7 
3,000-4,999_ cee 100 51 35 14 
5,000 or mort 100 59 39 2 
Percent of all widow-child 
beneficiaries 
Not owning automo- 
| =: SESE eee 57 64 ww 43 
Owning automobile- 43 36 DO) 
Not owning home 3__ 49 | 53 44 49 
Owning home 3___-_-- 51 | 47 56 dl 
Mortgage-free _ - - -. 29 21 33 40 
Mortgaged---...-- 22 26 23 1] 


1 Widowed mother with at least one child unde: 
age 18 entitled to benefits. 

2 Money income from all sources. 

) Extent of ownership of a nonfarm home, base« 
only on data for beneficiaries not living on farms. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance, 1957 beneficiary survey. 


tions that beneficiaries in large cities 
may have been less well off than those 
in small cities. Fewer of the benefi- 
ciaries in large cities owned the house 
they lived in, and the homes they did 
own were more likely to be mortgaged 
(table 4). Furthermore, the families 
not owning their home were paying 
more for their housing if they lived 
in large cities. For families renting a 
place to live and not sharing their 
household with other relatives, for 
example, the median rent was about 
$10 a month higher in cities of 
100,000 or more than in smaller cities 
or rural places. Those in large cities 
also were less likely to own an auto- 
mobile, but an automobile is less nec- 
essary in a large city. 

By way of contrast, it may be men- 
tioned that among families receiving 
aid to dependent children the propor- 
tion living in rural areas, according 
to a survey made late in 1958, was 34 
percent, nearly twice as high as 
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among families receiving old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits. 


Noncash income.—The amount of 
cash income alone for some families 
| is not the full measure of their eco- 
nomic resources. Those owning their 
homes, for example, may be able to 
reserve a larger share of their money 
for nonhousing expenses than fami- 
lies who must rent their living quar- 
ters. Others, particularly in rural 
areas, may be able to raise part of 
their food and thus reduce the 
amount spent at the store. 

Although the beneficiary survey did 
not determine the amount of noncash 
income received, it did reveal the 
number of beneficiary groups having 
noneash income from specified 
sources. These sources included 
homeownership, other housing fur- 
nished without cost, food raised or 
received as a gift or pay, gifts of 
clothing in significant amounts, and 
medical care provided free or at the 
expense of some agency or person 
other than the beneficiary. As might 
be expected, homeownership is far 
and away the most common source 
of noncash income. On the assump- 
tion that homeownership is always 
profitable, it could be said that about 
half the widow-child groups had non- 


Type of noneash income 2 


Total percent 





None Buns 
Some noncash income § 
Owned home, tots! 
No other ! 
And food... ___- 
And food and medical care 
And medical care. 
And clothing ___- 
Other housing without direct expense kuna 
Food home-produced or received as gift or pay, total__ 
No other ; 
And housing A 
And housing and medical care 
And medical care 
Medical care, total 
No other 


And housing. 
And housing and food 
And food 
Clothing 


' Widowed mother with at least | child under age 
18 entitled to benefits. 

2 Includes owned home, food raised for home use 
or provided as gift or pay, medical care received 
without charge or paid for by agency or person out- 
side household, clothing in significant amounts 
provided without charge by agency or person out- 
side household, and housing provided without 
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cash income from this source. For 39 
percent it was from this source only, 
and for 12 percent it was from this 
and other sources. Twenty-two per- 
cent of the families had noncash in- 
come only from sources other than 
homeownership, and 29 percent had 
none at all (table 5). Actually, only 
4 out of 5 homeowners reported a net 
gain for the year in the sense that the 
estimated rental value of the premises 
was greater than the expenses for 
repairs, taxes, interest, and other 
costs, not counting payments on 
mortgage principal. There was no 
consistent pattern, according to in- 
come, in the percentage of homeown- 
ers with a net gain. 

One in 7 of the beneficiary groups 
had received medical care during the 
year for which they themselves had 
not paid. For half of this group, such 
care was the only form of noncash 
income. Medical care obtained at the 
expense of someone else was twice as 
common among those not owning a 
home as among the homeowners. 

Nine percent of the widow-child 
groups raised some of their own food, 
and almost as many received some as 
gift or pay, but only 3 percent re- 
ceived a significant amount of their 
clothing without charge. No informa- 


Table 5.—Percentage distribution of widow-child OASI beneficiaries ' with 
specified type of noncash income, by amount of money income, 1957 


Money income for the year 


All 


i ncomes 


Less than 
$1,800 


$2,400- 
$2,999 


$5,000 
or more 


100 100 100 100 


29 


ity 
SE im 


35 23 
65 77 
47 70 
34 62 
1 


9 » 


3 


= = OS 


| 
ADes 


‘ 
2.3 


— hp 
Orde OW WN He tS St tS 
Deronco+- 


mto hots 


charge by agency, employer, or other person out- 
side household. 

3 Beneficiary groups receiving noncash income of 
more than one type are counted only once in this 
total. 

4 Less than 0.5 percent. 

Source: Bureau of Old-Age and 


Survivors 
Insurance, 1957 beneficiary survey. 


tion was obtained on the cost of rais- 
ing food, which can be of some con- 
sequence, especially if the family is 
not also producing food for sale. 

There were, of course, differences 
with income. When income was $5,000 
or more, the extent of homeownership 
was nearly twice as great (70 per- 
cent) as when it was less than $1,800 
(38 percent). On the other hand, 
with more of the low-income group 
in rural areas, nearly a third had 
some food from the home garden (20 
percent) or otherwise obtained with- 
out direct expense (12 percent), com- 
pared with only 4 percent of the high- 
income group. For medical care, the 
differences were less. Fourteen per- 
cent of the widow-child groups with 
$5,000 or more had some of their 
medical care paid for by some other 
person or agency, compared with 22 
percent of those with incomes of no 
more than $1,800 (table 5). 


Widows Under Age 65 With 
No Young Children 


At the end of 1958 there were al- 
most 3 million widows under age 65 
with no children under age 18—more 
than four times the number with 
children. Fifty-six percent of the 
widows without young children had 
passed their fifty-fifth birthday, an 
age when opportunities for employ- 
ment become increasingly limited. 
This is no doubt one reason why, as 
a group, they were no more likely to 
be working than those who had chil- 
dren to raise. Only a fifth of the 
widows under age 65 with no young 
children were receiving either old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance or similar benefits, compared 
with more than half the widows with 
children. The proportion of widows 
having earnings, however, was the 
same for both groups—slightly less 
than three-fifths. Of those widows 
who had no young children and who 
were receiving social insurance and 
related benefits in December 1958, 
only about 7 percent were working, 
compared with 42 percent of the 
widows with children who were them- 
selves collecting benefits. 

Only 1 in 16 widows under age 65 
without children under age 18 was re- 
ceiving old-age, survivors, and dis- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Initial Effects of the 1958 
PA Amendments on 
Assistance Payments* 


Effective October 1, 1958, the four 
public assistance titles of the Social 
Security Act were amended to change 
the basis of Federal financial par- 
ticipation in assistance payments un- 
der State programs for old-age as- 
sistance, aid to the blind, aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, and 
aid to dependent children. The 
amendments had a threefold effect: 
(1) They made available some addi- 
tional Federal funds to each State; 
(2) they simplified administrative 
procedures for the States by provid- 
ing for Federal matching on an aver- 
age maximum basis, cuvering com- 
bined money payments to recipients 
and vendor payments in their behalf 
for medical care; and (3) they 
brought about greater equity in the 
financing of public assistance by re- 
lating in part the Federal share of 
assistance payments to State fiscal 
capacity as measured by State per 
capita income. 


Provisions for Federal 
Participation 


Immediately before the effective 
date of the amendments, money pay- 
ments to recipients and payments 


* Prepared by Maurice Ellis and Gar- 
nett A. Lester, Division of Program Sta- 
tistics and Analysis, Bureau of Public 
Assistance. 

1 The provision relating to matching on 
an average-payment basis was extended to 
all jurisdictions. For Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, however, the matchable 
average payment—$35 per recipient in 
old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and 
aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled and $18 in aid to dependent children 
—remains lower than for other States. 
For these States and for Alaska and 
Hawaii, the provision for relating part of 
the Federal share to the fiscal capacity of 
the States does not apply. Guam, for the 
first time, is covered by the public assist- 
ance titles of the Social Security Act—on 
the same matching basis as Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands; as in Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands, there is a limita- 
tion on the total amount of Federal funds 
that can be paid annually. (Guam has not 
yet made assistance payments under ap- 
proved plans for any of the special types 
of public assistance.) 
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made to physicians, hospitals, and 
other suppliers of medical or remedial 
care — vendor payments — were 
matched separately by the Federal 
Government.” Under the programs of 
old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, the Federal share of 
money payments was four-fifths of 
the first $30 of the average payment 
per recipient, multiplied by the num- 
ber of recipients, and half the re- 
maining expenditures within an indi- 
vidual maximum of $60 for each re- 
cipient. The amendments left un- 
changed the first part of the match- 
ing formula; the Federal Government 
still pays four-fifths of the first $30 
per recipient. The second part of the 
matching formula was revised. The 
Federal Government now pays from 
50 percent to 65 percent (depending 
on the fiscal capacity of the State as 
measured by per capita income) of 
that part of the State’s average as- 
sistance payment that exceeds $30 
(excluding any part of the average 
payment in excess of $65), multiplied 
by the number of recipients. The 
maximum subject to Federal partici- 
pation under both parts of the for- 
mula is $65 times the number of re- 
cipients. This $65 limitation on the 
average payment applies to combined 
money payments to recipients and 
vendor payments for medical care. 
For the program of aid to depend- 
ent children, the first part of the 
matching formula was also un- 
changed. The Federal Government 
pays $14 of the first $17 of the aver- 
age payment per recipient times the 
number of recipients, as before. In 
the second part of the formula, as 
amended, the Federal share of that 
part of a State’s average payment per 
recipient exceeding $17 (with any 
amount of the average payment in 
excess of $30 excluded) times the 
number of recipients, is related to the 


“Two States exercised the option pro- 
vided by a 1957 amendment and continued 
to claim Federal matching on combined 
money payments and vendor payments for 
medical care within the maximums on in- 
dividual payments under the provisions in 
effect before July 1, 1957. 


fiscal capacity of the State, with the 
Federal Government paying the same 
proportion as in the other programs. 
Formerly, in each State, the propor- 
tion was 50 percent of payments ex- 
ceeding $17 but within the individual 
maximums; now the maximum 
amount subject to Federal participa- 
tion is $30 times the number of re- 
cipients. This limitation of $30 on 
the average payment applies to com- 
bined money payments to recipients 
and vendor payments for medical 
care. It replaces the former maxi- 
mums on individual money payments 
($32 each for the first child and the 
person caring for the child, and $23 
for each additional child) and sepa- 
rate average maximums for medical 
care. 

Before the 1958 amendments, Fed- 
eral funds for vendor payments for 
medical and remedial care were equal, 
for adult recipients, to half such pay- 
ments not exceeding $6 ($3 in Federal 
funds) times the number of adult 
recipients and, for child recipients, 
to half such payments not exceeding 
$3 ($1.50 in Federal funds) times the 
number of child recipients. Under the 
1958 amendments the combination 
for matching purposes of money pay- 
ments and vendor payments within 
average maximums supersedes the 
separate matching provisions for both 
money payments and medical care. 

The additional Federal funds avail- 
able to the States resulted from two 
features of the amendments: (1) the 
averaging of assistance payments for 
matching purposes, and (2) the vari- 
able matching based on the States’ 
per capita incomes. States making 
payments higher than the former 
Federal maximums on_ individual 
payments gained Federal funds from 
the averaging feature of the amend- 
ments; States with lower-than-aver- 
age per capita incomes received more 
Federal funds from the variable 
matching feature of the formula; and 
States with lower-than-average per 
capita income and with payments 
higher than the former Federal 
maximums on individual payments 
gained Federal funds under both fea- 
tures of the amendments. For all 
States, however, the change in Fed- 
eral maximums from an individual- 
payment basis to an average-payment 
basis simplified the administrative 
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Table 1.—Changes in average money payments and average vendor payments 
for medical care, September-December 1958 


Old-age 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the 
permanently and 


Aid to depend- 
ent children 




















assistance totally disabled | (per recipient) 
State ated eee caer je Ee. a gomizen 
Money | Vendor | Money | Vendor | Money , Vendor | Money | Vendor 
pay- pay- | pay- pay- pay- pay- pay- pay- 
ments ments ments ments ments ments ments ments 
SES Wud oe kas eeanwe eae +$0.97 | +$1.56 | +$0.93 | +$0.42 +$0.80 | +$0.43 | +$0.72 +$0.11 
DN On en eet +5.94 —.01 +8. 21 (‘) +5.09 +.01 +1.47 0 
Se ee ot 1 RS ABS eT Sie eh Sa, At Se ee 
Po eee ee ant, See aE “Psi anndcedacticcaianestn ae | SEN 
0. a —.27 +.38 —.32 —.09 —.10 +1.26 +.02 —.07 
2.0 | eee +1.41 0 —.01 0 eee + .97 —.01 
he Sk ee +4.56 +.12 +.19 —.57 —.10 —.04 —.03 0 
COON oo cn scecaacdance —.26 +2.00 —.88 0 —.88 +4.00 +.83 +1.22 
co ee ee eee ee Eas af Ce eee +.03 —.01 ee St ee 
District of Columbia__...____- —.28 +.17 —.52 24.13 + .27 +.11 —.09 +.03 
Florida --_- aed —1.38 | 24.97 —.75 +. 63 —.80 2+1.39 a | 
0 ee ee eee ek, | ere +4.71 |...-- Sh ee Be. | eee 
Se ere oe Peer +5.49 —.02 +6.13 +.03 +6.01 +.04 +3.70 —.01 
ie oc Sei han nated ae  , OE taucncamas +1.09 j....--- 
BI xt coc wee aise tee +.10 +.20 —.09 —.83 +.21 0 +.12 0 
pe eee ee + .22 +1.51 +.53 +1.44 Poe Pees —.03 +. 86 
Iowa... MMM lalanan cae Fc es DON pied a ae 
| EE ee oe +3.13 +.90 +2.81 —.44 +1.88 +.19 +1.84 +.09 
Kentucky_. tee ee +4.16 |... So eh Pee Set ee 
Louisiana ace +3. 58 + .04 +2.24 +. 04 +3.40 —.02 +1.40 +.01 
ee eee ney ere eee —.11 +1.50 +.11 +4.00 +.16 0 +.02 +.01 
Maryland +.84 0 +.83 0 +.32 i) +.44 0 
Massachusetts. - -- —12.34 +411.19 +2.91 —7.23 —13.76 | +10.93 —.22 —.11 
Michigan___. Sees +.24 +.63 +.08 —1.35 +.77 +.13 +.19 —.02 
Minnesota. ae ----, —15.57 | +18.84 | —19.63 | +13.23 1.13 —.9 +.41 +.82 
| eae oth Fee —.19 —.07 GR itcesen 
Missouri_.-- EE 552-550: 0 +2.00 +.09 ao 
Montana..._..._...-- 4 +.12 —.13 +2.25 —1.16 oa Ae +.50 —.01 
Nebraska __- i —7.46 +7.94  -—12.44 +12.83 —4.66 +3.80 +.01 +.14 
Nevada... pee eee ; +.12 —.07 —.44 0 me —.57 Sree 
New Hampshire__- +2.93 +-.09 +-1.71 +08 +1.34 +.71 +2.84 —.03 
New Jersey —11.73 | +18.19 +2.48 —2.71 —9.35 | +11.37 | +.57 33 
New Mexico-. 5 eroded anaee +6.00 +3. 21 +6.45 +1.75 +6. 63 +3. 36 +5.69 | +1.54 
VO —.38 +4.17 +1. 24 +3. 93 +1.51 +3.70 +.46 +.01 
North Carolina +1.21 +.60 + 4.93 +.93 +2.04 +.58 | +.32 +.06 
og Boe ~10.57 | +10.70 +3.00 —5.38 —16.16 +7.59 +2.17 —.34 
Ohio_..-- ee ee. +.04 +-2.6 +. 06 +.69 +5.92 —.83 +2. 24 +1.89 
a eee —.18 —.02 +.22 +.24 —.03 —.03 +.17 +.01 
Oregon... a +2.31 —5.43 +1.04 —1.87 +2.51 —6.62 +1.31 —1.37 
Pennsylvania ad +16. 21 —.02 10 — .03 —.34 —.5l +1.29 —.02 
Puerto Rico. F +.01 04 —.05 —.03 : 
Rhode Island +.21 0 +.18 0 +.49 0 +.47 +.01 
South Carolina............... hh See eos +.27 oo | ee 
South Dakota Kee ae +.14 nee —.25 ek —.60 |__._- 
Tennessee ne ae pes +3. 26 +.80 +3.54 +.20 +. 66 +.70 +.50 +.02 
Texas._. ER OT Pe Re +5.05 : +4.85 F : —.09 
. Sa 2 OO = oe +2.78 —2.00 +1.13 —2.02 2.07 —1.98 +.& 0 
| a ae oat) eee rt || oe +.34 ae +.26 
Mi. 8”, ae +3.15 —.O1 | 3+4.27 3 —.02 +3.54 —.01 +2.62 0 
Virginia Pe ee eT ee ee +.48 +.22 +.29 +.35 +. 26 +.04 _. . 
INS occ ocean uenaeen +-. 83 —.03 +.99 +.03 +3.14 -+.07 +1.72 —.02 
ok +.09 +.02 + .32 + .60 +.09 +.33 +.02 +.05 
i... ee ee —17.34 +14.29  —14.11 +12.02 —46.42 | +30.42 +2.80 +.47 
W yoming._..- Eee Ee ee +1.24 +.25 +1.58 +.33 2.03 +.34 +.64 +.57 


! Decrease of less than 1 cent. 
? No vendor payments in September 1958. 
3 Less than 50 recipients. 


processes involved in claiming Fed- 
eral funds because the relationship 
of each individual payment to the 
appropriate Federal -maximum no 
longer needs to be determined. 

For the second part of the match- 
able average payment—that is, the 
portion from $30 to $65 for the adult 
programs and from $17 to $30 for aid 
to dependent children — variable 
matching gives relatively more Fed- 
eral funds to States with per capita 
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incomes below the national average." 


3 The figure for per capita income used 
in determining the Federal share is the 
average of the latest 3 years for which 
data are available from the Department of 
Commerce. Current Federal percentages 
for States are based on data for 1955-57 
and are effective for the 33-month period 
October 1958-June 196i; future percent- 
ages will be determined in even-numbered 
years, commencing in 1960, and will be 
effective for the biennium beginning July 
1 of the following odd-numbered year. 





Specifically, the Federal share of the 
second portion of the matchable aver- 
age payment ranges from 50 percent 
to 65 percent. For all States at or 
above the national average in per 
capita income the Federal share is 50 
percent; for States with per capita 
income in the range from about 84 
percent through 99 percent of the 
national per capita income, the Fed- 
eral share varies between 50 percent 
and 65 percent; and for all States 
with per capita income of less than 
approximately 84 percent of the na- 
tional per capita income, the Federal 
share is 65 percent. 

When the States are arranged ac- 
cording to these broad income classi- 
fications, as shown below, 16 fall in 
the highest-income group and receive 
50-percent Federal sharing; 14 are in 
the middle-income group, receiving 
between 50 percent and 65 percent; 
and 19 are in the lowest-income 
group, receiving 65 percent. (Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands, to which the variable match- 
ing provision does not apply, are ex- 
cluded.) 


Highest-income States: 


California Michigan 
Connecticut Nevada 
Delaware New Jersey 
District of Columbia New York 
Illinois Ohio 
Indiana Pennsylvania 
Maryland Rhode Island 
Massachusetts Washington 
Middle-income States: 
Arizona Montana 
Colorado Nebraska 
Florida New Hamphire 
Iowa Oregon 
Kansas Texas 
Minnesota Wyoming 
Missouri Wisconsin 
Lowest-income States: 
Alabama North Dakota 
Arkansas Oklahoma 
Georgia South Carolina 
Idaho South Dakota 
Kentucky Tennessee 
Louisiana Utah 
Maine Vermont 
Mississippi Virginia 


New Mexico 
North Carolina 


West Virginia 


State Action To Increase 
Payments to Recipients 


Although the amendments made 


available some additional Federal 
funds for each State, these funds did 
not mean automatic increases in pay- 
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ments to recipients. Some type of 
action by the State is always neces- 
sary before increases in individual 
payments can occur. To appraise the 
effects of the amendments, the Bur- 
eau of Public Assistance requested 
the States to submit reports reflecting 
actions taken to liberalize program 
provisions in the period July-Decem- 
ber 1958. The States were also asked 
to identify changes in policies and 
procedures not attributable directly 
or indirectly to the amendments. The 
effective dates of most changes were 
concentrated in October and Novem- 
ber, but July-December was used as 
a reporting period because a few 
States had made liberalizations be- 
fore October. Some of these changes 
were made in anticipation of the 
availability of additional Federal 
funds, but others would have oc- 
curred in any event’ under the State’s 
normal procedures for reflecting price 
changes in assistance cost standards 
or for other reasons. 

All changes resulting from the 
amendments, however, were not initi- 
ated during the report period. Some 
States required legislative approval 
before changes could be made. A few 
States deferred making changes in 
individual assistance payments until 
February. They could then effect, 
concurrently, (1) liberalizations re- 
sulting from increased funds avail- 
able under the public assistance 
amendments and (2) reductions in 
some assistance payments necessi- 
tated by the receipt of higher old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance benefits—also authorized by the 


Table 2.—Number of States with spec- 
ified amount of change in average 
payment per recipient, by program, 
September-December 1958 





|OAA| AB APTD ADC 
DO tnt ncddivienne 53 53 48 53 
RO 5 eee rk 43 32 37 4() 
$5.00 or more_______- 6 6 6 1 
IE 5 6 3 2 
3.00-3.99___...___. 5 1 + l 
2 ak Poe eee 2 2 4 4 
1.00-1.99.....__. . 8 4 4 10 
Less than 1.00 . 17 13 16 22 
No change 0 | 0 0 
Decreases____ sys 10 20 1! 13 
Less than $1.00. __-- 6 i4 7 13 
29 or more... ....... 4 6 4 0 
18 


1958 amendments to the Social Secu- 
rity Act. 

During July-December 1958, more 
than two-thirds of the 53 States made 
one or more changes in policies that 
tended to increase average payments 
to recipients of old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, and aid to the 
blind; about three-fourths of the 48 
States administering programs for 
permanently and totally disabled per- 
sons reported liberalizations that 
tended to raise the average payment. 
The types of changes made by the 
States are summarized below. 


Number of States 





Type of change _ : 
AB |APTD! ADC 


| OAA 
WN SS cc cds. 37 36 37 38 
Usual maximum raised 
or method of reduc- 
ing payments elimi- 
nated or made less 
oy, ees 17 14 17 i4 
Items added to assist- 
ance standards- ---_.- * 7 6 7 
Assistance cost stand- 
ares reee:.... 2... 31 29 28 29 
Other liberalizations__- 7 7 6 9 


148 States administer programs of aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. 

2 Number of States making changes; total is less 
than sum of items because some States made more 
than one type of change. Some changes were not 
directly related to the 1958 amendments. 


The step most commonly taken by 
the States was that of raising cost 
standards for certain basic items 
(food and clothing, for example) in- 
cluded in the State standards for 
requirements of recipients. Raising 
cost standards for basic requirements 
tends to increase assistance payments 
to more recipients than any other 
single type of change. Increases in 
food allowances occurred with the 
greatest frequency. In addition to or 
instead of raising cost figures, a few 
States included new items in’ their 
assistance standards. 

Maximums or other limitations on 
individual assistance payments were 
made less stringent or eliminated in 
17 States for old-age assistance and 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled and in 14 States for aid to 
dependent children and aid to the 
blind. The raising of a State maxi- 
mum generally results in higher pay- 
ments to most persons receiving the 
maximum, since the needs of these 
persons are usually not being met in 


full. Payments less than the maxi- 
mum are not affected, of course, when 
the maximum is raised. In a few 
States, maximums are high enough 
to have a limiting effect on relatively 
few payments, and in some States the 
payments may exceed maximums un- 
der specified circumstances—usually 
when medical care is needed. The 
number of States applying maximums 
or other limitations decreased slightly 
during the July-December period: 
from 38 to 37 in old-age assistance, 
from 36 to 34 in aid to the blind, from 
34 to 33 in aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, and from 37 to 35 in 
aid to dependent children. Other 
types of liberalizations were also 
initiated by practically all States that 
raised their maximums or made less 
stringent other limitations on pay- 
ments to recipients. 

Measures taken to raise individual 
payments were, in general, attribut- 
able to the availability of additional 
Federal funds, but there were excep- 
tions. In old-age assistance, for ex- 
ample, the additional Federal funds 
were not responsible for the increase 
in the maximum or in the percentage 
of need met in three States, for the 
addition of items to assistance stand- 
ards in three States, for increases in 
cost standards in 11 States, and for 
other liberalization in 4 States. 
Among the States taking no action 
during the reporting period were 
some that indicated they were al- 
ready meeting need at what they 
considered adequate levels, as well ‘as 
a few that, even with the increased 
Federal funds, were not able to make 
increases in payments because of 
shortages of State funds. 


State Medical Care Provisions 


Relatively few States added items 
of medical care to their plan provi- 
sions or raised fee schedules during 
the July-December period. On the 
other hand, the provisions in the 1958 
amendments combining money and 
vendor payments for matching pur- 
poses were responsible in some States 
for sizable changes that tended to be 
counterbalancing in the average 
amounts of the two types of pay- 
ments. Because of the separate 
matching provisions in effect before 
October, States providing medical 
care that entailed costs substantially 
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higher than the average monthly 
amounts subject to Federal participa- 
tion under the vendor payments for- 
mula generally shifted to the money- 
payment method to take care of the 
costs of certain types of medical care 
in order to receive the largest possible 
amount of Federal participation. 
Under the revised matching formula, 
no advantage with respect to Federal 
funds accrues from the use of one 
payment method or the other. Since, 
in general, States find it administra- 
tively advantageous to pay for medi- 
cal care by means of payments to 
vendors, some States have shifted 
now to this payment method for some 
types of care for which provision was 
previously made in money payments 
to recipients. The effects of this type 
of change in payment method are 
illustrated by the following tabula- 
tion, which shows the September- 
December change in the average pay- 
ment per old-age assistance recipient 
in the five States having the largest 
increase in the average vendcr pay- 
ment. 


| Change in average OAA 
payment 
State —_—_—— _—— 
41 | Money | Vendor 
Total | payment | payment 
Mass» chusetts__—.- —$1.06 —$12.34 +$11.19 
Minnesota. ........ +3.03 —15. 57 +18. 84 
New Jersey. ...... +1.45 —11.73 +18.19 
North Dakota —2.21 10.57 +10.70 
Wiseonsin__. —5. 63 —17.34 +14. 29 


State changes in average vendor 
medical payments and in average 
money payments to recipients from 
September to December 1958 are pre- 
sented in table 1 for each program. 


Average Payments to 
Recipients, September- 
December 


The following comparison of the 
changes in average payments from 
September—the month immediately 
preceding the effective date of the 
amendments—to December 1958 re- 
fiects only the immediate effects the 
amendments had on payments to as- 
sistance recipients. The States are 
grouped in table 2 according to speci- 
fied amounts of change from Septem- 
ber to December in the average pay- 
ment per recipient, including vendor 
payments for medical care. The aver- 
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age payment in December 1958 and 
the amount of change from Septem- 
ber are given, by State, in table 3. 
In the country as a whole, from 
September to December, the average 
payment per recipient increased $2.37 
in old-age assistance, $1.28 in aid to 
the blind, $1.66 in aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled, and 82 
cents in aid to dependent children. 





These changes in the national aver- 
ages were the net result of widely 
diverse changes among the States in 
average payments. The average pay- 
ment per recipient rose more than 
$3.00 in 16 States for old-age assist- 
ance, in 13 States for aid to the blind, 
and in 13 States for aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled; for aid 
to dependent children, increases of 


Table 3.—Average payment per recipient, December 1958, and amount of 
change, September-December 1958 


Based on data including vendor payments for medical care and recipients having only such payments made 
in their behalf} 


Old-age 
issistaunce 


OLA Change, 

Decem- Sep- 

her tember 

1958 Decem 
ber 1958 
Total $64.16 +$2.37 
Alabama saa 43.75 +5.93 
ii hide tg ndeaeeae 61.12 —.30 
Arizona......... eaiaeaast 55.31 +.20 
ri ee ere 47.96 +.11 
EP eeeee eee re eae 84.84 +1.41 
Chas Soa cc5csctalacules 96.83 +4. 68 
Connecticut - eee +1.74 
Delaware AE ERS Re 49.42 +.04 
District of Columbia___._- : 60.36 —.11 
Florida ree —- 52.99 —.49 
Georgia. ncstiiie:inletsdn ate 48.23 +4.85 
Hawaii 58.21 +5.47 
ee re ssenteus 65. 25 +4. 60 
Illinois AE Seta ee 67.68 +.19 
Indiana__- : Lae os 58.96 +1.07 
Jowa...... - Se ee 73.62 +6.11 
Kansas eee. 6 77.73 +3.75 
Kentucky - - Vékaiiacaaenan . 43.92 +5.24 
Louisiana ote Taps 66.71 +3. 58 
Maine. ..... : 3.45 58. 25 +1.40 
Maryland £ 56.45 +.84 
Massachusetts_ -- ss 95.96 —1.06 
Michigan_ : ; 70.43 +.87 
Minnesota ___--- 2% 85.70 +3.03 
Mississippi = 29. 56 —.15 
Missouri... : 56.49 +1.93 
Montana__._-.- : 61.75 —.01 
Nebraska 65.00 +.27 
Nevada... =. 68. 57 +.04 
New Hampshire___- 5 71.21 +3.05 
New Jersey % wine 84.18 | +1.45 
New Mexico 62.72 | +9.2] 
New York-- Swnanbaas ‘ 99.07 | +2.84 
North Cerolina _- , : 39. 25 +1.81 
North Dakota . Lae tt < 79.78 —2.21 
i ee 67.57 +2.69 
Oklahoma eck 72.99' —.19 
eee eee 80.34, —4.46 
Pennsylvania ee 67.45 | +16.20 
Puerto Rico : 8.15) +.01 

. 

Rhode Island Pe 73.21 +.21 
South Carolina _- Su caisee 38.19 | +.14 
South Dakota oe 52.02 +.14 
Tennessee - BREE Ay TO j 44.02 +4.06 
Texas... . nee eS 51.82 +4.74 
Utah : 65.85 +-.79 
Vermont om 51.18 +.11 
Virgin Islands 23.46 +-3.18 
Virginia 38.27 | +-. 60 
Washington _ - 89.41 +. SI 
West Virginia 35.75 t. 11 
Wisconsin 70. 29 5.63 
Wyoming 71.83 +1.50 


' Less than 50 recipients. 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the 
permanently and 
totally disabled 


Aid to depend- 
ent children 
(per recipient) 








Change, Change, Change, 
Decem- Sep- Decem- Sep- Decem-  Sep- 
ber tember- ber tem ber- ber tember- 
1958 Decem- 1958 Decem- 1958 Decem- 
ber 1958 ber 1958 ber 1958 
$68.26 +$1.28 $62.51 | +$1.66 | $28.27 +$0. 82 
34.71 +8. 22 32.57 | +5.10 | 7.03 +1.47 
68.20 he ER cnintin pans atubkaae 28.80 +4. 39 
65.12 ge. fe SE Re 26.10 —.82 
53.36 —.43 36.32 +1.17 15.64 —.04 
104.32 —.02 76.18) +.66 45.82 +.99 
76.27 —.38 60.42 —.14 32.03 —.03 
99. 28 —.88 128.82 +3.12 49.57 +2.06 
70.49 +.02 64.65 +.47 23.41 +.30 
68.41 —.39 71.47 +.39 | 33.45 —.05 
58.01 —.14 57.71 +.40 16. 26 —.09 
12.98 +4.71 51.90 +5.04 23.94 +1.78 
70.10 +6.17 70.72 +6.05 34.98 +3.69 
69.64 +4.65 70.10 +4.49 40.12 +1.09 
78.62 — .92 83.28 +.26 38.39 +.13 
68.88 Ut ea Sees ee 28.38 +.49 
&8. 30 +5. 60 Giamiad 34.62 —.38 
85.10 +2. 58 79.62 +1.69 35.53 +1.87 
44.11 +4.16 44.10 +5. 57 20.13 +.46 
76.15 | +2.28 53.82 | +3.39 22.15 +1.40 
63.93 +4.11 65.35 +.16 26.54 +.01 
61.12 + .83 64. 23 +.33 27.22 +.43 
117.59 —4.27 112.40 —4.34 46.32 —.32 
75.38 —1.26 85.01 +.86 36.30 +.17 
93.24 —6.70 61.51 +.04 44.27 +1.22 
38. 58 —.19 29.58 —.07 10.61 +.06 
60.00 0 58.19 +2.00 22.20 +.09 
71.24 +1.09 70.78 +2. 36 32.90 +.49 
80. 22 + .30 67.87 —.67 27.38 +.11 
99.41 el ee ee 26.87 —.57 
74.45 +1.78 86.57 +1.31 41.04 +2.91 
78.60 —.47 91.70 —.29 43.50 +.15 
64.25 +8.19 66.76 +9. 98 31.26 +7.25 
105.60 +4.74 98.45 +4.33 42.28 +.44 
51.66 +5.78 45.57 2.62 18.79 +.38 
69.60 —3.57 89.26 —11.52 38.64 +1.70 
64.35 +.77 65.77 +5.14 28.51 +4.13 
8&9. 40 +.45 81.20 —.05 29.75 +.18 
84.81 —1.35 86.31 —7.44 39.61 —.15 
62.78 +.07 58.48 —.85 30.51 +1.27 
8.03 —.04 8.69 —.05 3.70 —.03 
70.41 +.18 79. 26 +.47 35.22 48 
42.31 +.2i 34.90 + .02 14.03 03 
51.86 —.25 52.47 +.18 27.57 


47.70 +3.74 44.17 +1.36 19.19 


+. 
56.09 +5.05 51.79 + 4.85 16.51 —.09 
69.97 —.89 70.71 +.09 36.97 +.53 
51.73 —.12 53.53 +.34 26.76 +.26 
20). 87 +4. 26 25.82 +3.74 12.55 +2.62 
45.16 {-. 58 43.62 +.23 18.94 +.14 
99.16 +1.24 100. 53 +3. 23 45.56 +1.70 
4). 67 +. 91 38.87 +.42 23.53 + .07 
75.68 —4.14 95.41 —19.02 45.09 +-2.48 
70.99 +1.91 72.89 +2.37 37.36 +1.21 
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more than $1.00 per recipient oc- 
curred in 18 States. These increases 
were concentrated largely in the 33 
States that receive additional Federal 
funds under the new matching provi- 
sions on the basis of their per capita 
incomes. 

On the other hand, among the 
States that did not gain additional 
Federal funds under the variable 
matching provisions (the 16 highest- 
income States, Alaska, and Hawaii), 
there were increases of more than $3 
in the average payment per recipient 
in only two States for old-age assist- 
ance, in two States for aid to the 
blind, and in five States for aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. 
Five States in this group reported an 
increase of more than $1 per recipient 
in aid to dependent children. 

For each program, increases or de- 
creases of less than $1 occurred in an 
appreciable number of States. To a 
considerable degree, changes of this 
magnitude were attributable to nor- 
mal fluctuations rather than to 
changes in policies or procedures. All 
the declines of more than $1 in the 
average payment per recipient were 
confined to the three adult categories 
and in most instances resulted from 
sizable decreases in vendor payments 
for medical care. The vendor-pay- 
ment component of total assistance 
payments is subject to considerable 
variation because of uneven and fiuc- 
tuating time lags between the month 
the service is provided and the month 
the payment is made. 

For the four federally aided pro- 
grams combined, the monthly rate of 
total assistance payments, including 
vendor payments for medical care, 
increased from $255 million in Sep- 
tember to $266 million in December. 
Most of this increase represented the 
effect of the additional Federal funds 
made available by the 1958 amend- 
ments. 


—_———e 


State Income-Tax Laws on 
OASDI Benefits and 
Contributions* 


Almost all States with income-tax 
laws follow the Federal tax rule of 


_* Prepared by Warren J. Baker, Divi- 
sion of Program Analysis, Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance. 
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exempting old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance benefits from in- 
come tax, and a majority of these 
States also follow the Federal rule of 
not permitting the amount of the 
employee’s social security contribu- 
tions to be deducted from income 
subject to tax. 

Among the 34! States with personal 
income-tax laws, only Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, and Indiana do not ex- 
clude from the State income tax all 
benefits received under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
program. Massachusetts exempts the 
lump-sum payment and the monthly 
benefits payable to dependents and 
survivors but does not exempt old-age 
(primary) benefits payable to retired 
workers. Mississippi exempts. the 
lump-sum payment and the monthly 
benefits payable to survivors but not 
the monthly benefits payable to re- 
tired workers and their dependents. 
Indiana exempts the first $3,000 re- 
ceived in a year from public and pri- 
vate pensions. 

The social security contributions of 
workers are subject to somewhat 
greater variation in tax treatment by 
the States. Twenty-four States re- 
quire the social security contributions 
to be included in the amount of in- 
come subject to tax. Eight States 
permit these contributions to be de- 
ducted from the amount of income 
that is subject to tax. Two States dis- 
tinguish between the contributions of 
the self-employed and those made by 
employed persons: In Iowa the con- 
tributions of employees, but not those 
of the self-employed, are deductible; 
in Oregon the reverse is true. Of 
the 10 States in which some or all 
social security contributions are de- 
ductible from income for tax pur- 
poses, all but one (Massachusetts) 
also exempt all old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance benefits from 
income tax. 

The 34 States with personal in- 
come-tax laws are grouped below in 
four categories, according to their 
treatment of old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance benefits and em- 
ployee contributions. 








1 New Hampshire and Tennessee, which 
levy a personal income tax only on inter- 
est and dividend income, are excluded from 
this analysis. Sixteen States have no per- 
sonal income-tax laws. 


Benefits not taxable— 
Contributions not deductible: 


Alaska Montana 
Arizona New Mexico 
Arkansas New York 
California North Carolina 
Colorado North Dakota 
District of Columbia Oklahoma 
Georgia Oregon? 
Idaho Puerto Rico 
Indiana! South Carolina 
Kentucky Utah 
Maryland Vermont 
Minnesota Virginia 
Contributions deductible: 
Alabama Kansas 
Delaware Louisiana 
Hawaii Missouri 
Iowa ® Wisconsin 


Benefits taxable— 
Contributions not deductible: 
Mississippi* 
Contributions deductible: 
Massachusetts © 


1'The first $3,000 received each year from all 
private and public pensions, including old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance, is exempt from 
gross income tax. Railroad retirement benefits are 
wholly nontaxable. ic 

2 Employee contributions are not deductible; 
those made by the self-employed are deductible. 

3 Employee contributions are deductible; those 
made bv the self-employed are not deductible. 

4 Benefits to retired workers and their dependents 
are taxable; lump-sum payments and survivor 
benefits are not taxable. ; 

5 Benefits to retired workers are taxable; neither 
benefits to dependents and survivors nor lump-sum 
payments are taxable. 


———— EE 


International Conference 
on Homemaker Services* 


The first International Conference 
on Homemaker Services was held in 
Zeist, Holland, in May 1959. The 
representatives from 13 countries who 
took part in the conference included 
one from Canada; two from Norway; 
four each from Austria, Finland, and 
the United States; five from Italy; 
six each from Sweden and Switzer- 
land; 17 from Germany; 18 from 
France; 23 from Great Britain; 25 
from Belgium; and 36 from the Neth- 
erlands. Among those attending were 
two directors general of health, wel- 
fare, and education ministries who 
participated actively throughout the 
conference, as well as other officials 
from such agencies; members of vol- 
untary and public organizations pro- 
viding homemaker service or having 
a broader function; workers in health 
and welfare associations; representa- 
tives from schools of social work; 
directors of schools for the training 


* Prepared by Maude Morlock, formerly 
of the Children’s Bureau, who was a 
United States delegate to the conference. 
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of homemakers; public health nurses 
in top positions; and members of 
other professions. Their close con- 
nection with homemaker service and 
their keen interest in it were evident 
throughout the sessions. 

The Minister of Social Work of the 
Netherlands gave the opening ad- 
dress, and papers on the family today 
and various aspects of homemaker 
service were presented by representa- 
tives from the Netherlands, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, and the 
United States. These papers were 
then discussed in relation to four or 
five suggested questions by nine work 
groups—each with a leader and re- 
corder. A reporter gave daily sum- 
maries and a final report on the con- 
ference as a whole. 

As usual at an international con- 
ference, there were barriers of lan- 
guage and difficulties stemming from 
the variety of backgrounds cf knowl- 
edge, experience, and cultural pat- 
terns. Often the words used did not 
carry the same meaning for all coun- 
tries, and the concepts embodied in 
the words also differed. 

Despite these handicaps the whole 
conference seemed united in its belief 
in the family as an institution and— 
particularly because of the problems 
facing families today—in homemaker 
service as an essential part of welfare 
and health services. For the most 
part there was agreement on the con- 
ditions that have made home help to 
families necessary—the great soci- 
ological and economic changes grow- 
ing out of urbanization, industrializa- 
tion, mobility of population, employ- 
ment of mothers, lengthening of the 
lifespan, and, particularly for Euro- 
pean countries, the effects of two 
world wars. 

The conferees also agreed on the 
fundamental purpose of homemaker 
service—that is, ‘to safeguard, pro- 
tect, stabilize and strengthen family 
life’—and on its usefulness both for 
families with children and for the 
elderly. They saw it as a rehabilita- 
tion measure—a way to self-help—. 
and a means of preventing further 
difficulty. 

In addition to the familiar ways in 
which homemaker service is gener- 
ally used, other possibilities—some of 
them already being developed in some 
countries — were suggested. Great 
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Britain uses the term ‘“‘tuckers in” to 
describe a home helper who lives near 
an elderly person and drops in long 
enough to make the individual com- 
fortable for the night. “Sitters up” 
relieve a tired family member of oc- 
casional night care of an ill person 
when a nurse is not required. ‘Male 
home helps” assist on an hourly basis 
in giving personal care to elderly men. 
Other countries reported that, to 
enable the mother to stay with a sick 
child in the hospital or to make pos- 
sible a child’s early return from the 
hospital, a home helper cares for the 
other children in a family. The home 
helper may care for a sick child so 
that the mother can continue her 
employment. 

In two countries where the death 
rate has been high for wives of farm- 
ers, home helpers are used in rural 
areas and villages to improve stand- 
ards of living and reduce death rates. 
They assist mothers after confine- 
ment and help them to improve con- 
ditions. Several countries have a 
place of “recuperation” for mothers 
who are worn out and need a vaca- 
tion—possible only if a home helper 
cares for the home and children. In 
Western Europe, it was _ reported, 
mothers are more ready to accept 
necessary medical care when a home 
helper looks after the children. A 
few countries are using homemakers 
in so-called “problem” families to 
assist parents in learning better ways 
to take care of their homes and chil- 
dren. 

Perhaps the greatest pcint of dif- 
ference among the conferees, and 
that on which the greatest feeling 
was expressed, was on the basic con- 
cepts of public welfare—the type of 
responsibility resting on government 
for homemaker service and the 
proper use of public funds in financ- 
ing and administering such programs. 
All believed that public funds were 
necessary, but one group held to the 
concept that the actual service should 
be provided only by the voluntary 
agencies, frequently under religious 
auspices. 

Others stated their belief that, as 
in the countries of Northern Europe, 
the ministries of health and welfare 
or social affairs have more than a 
financial responsibility — that they 
also have a responsibility to assist 





and participate with local govern- 
ments in developing the service and 
in setting suitable standards for its 
operation. Furthermore, they could 
not accept the premise that “any 
social action demanding initiative, 
flexibility, and adaptation to chang- 
ing social needs should be left mainly 
to private social agencies and started 
by these.” They also expressed their 
belief that there are many protec- 
tions and advantages in active par- 
ticipation by government agencies. 
Likenesses and differences stood 
out vividly in the discussions of such 
matters as the supporting services 
necessary to make home-help gro- 
grams effective and, equally impor- 
tant, the types of service a home 
helper can safely undertake. The 
discussion was particularly pertinent 
in relation to care of a sick patient 
and to work with persons with social, 
emotional, and economic problems 
who—in the United States, for ex- 
ample — would be thought to need 
casework help. The point was made 
that, where such services are not 
available, the home helper may un- 
dertake duties that are not her func- 
tion and that are beyond her knowl- 
edge and skill. A wide divergence of 
opinion also existed on the proper age 
of the person to be employed as a 
home helper, the length and content 
of her training, and whether training 
should be given in residential schools. 
The following paragraphs on home- 
maker services in the Scandinavian 
countries will illustrate some of the 
previous points and show the marked 
development in the programs. 
Sweden. — Home-help service in 
Sweden has had a remarkable de- 
velopment, particularly since 1943, 
when Parliament decided that local 
authorities providing home-help 
services should receive a Government 
grant. In 1944 such grants were made 
for 913 home helpers, in 1945 for 
1,314, and in 1959 for 3,379 working 
full time and 282 working part time. 
Today all but eight municipalities, 
with a combined population of only 
14,000 inhabitants, are receiving the 
Government grant for home-help 
services. 
A fairly recent development in- 
volves home-help service for elderly 
persons. Home helpers assisted 21,400 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-59 
{In thousands; data corrected to Sept. 2, 1959] 





itetirement, disability, and survivor insurance 





Unemployment insurance 





Tem- 

















Monthly retirement and . eg ee ary 
disability benefits Survivor benefits disability Rail- 
— =— - benefits road 
Year an! , P under Vet- Unem- 
month Total — Own Monthly Lump-sum 7 Railroad State erans’ ploy- 
is eeetna | Veter- ———— —- . Unem- laws !° legis- ment 
ee, | — — ans Ad- Rail Civil | Veter- ploy- lation 1! Insur- 
i ment “nin minis- Social road Service ans Ad-. Social ment ance 
. Act sian , tration | Security | Retire- Com- minis- Secu- Other 8 Insur- Act 9 
4 ; Act# ment mis- tra- rity Act ance 
Act ® sion ? tion ¢ Act 
ioe Number of beneficiaries 
58 - : HR cris lth sentient hoe ; 
June____. .---| 8,985.5 476.0 309.4 2,850.5 2,919.8 231.7 106.4 1,187.9 64.3 13.7 22.5 2,590.3 89.0 117.4 
Pe hksog ha ck btes ds 9,071.2; 477.1 312.2 2,858.3 2,940.6 232.3 107.2 (22) 51.6 15.0 26.1 2,234.1 92.4 112.4 
RE 9,168.7 478.8 314.0 2,867.6 2,963.4 233.7 107.7 (22) 59.9 13.9 31.8 2,676.5 65.0 | 128.7 
September.!........... 9,244.7 481.3 316.1 2,875.1 2,983.6 234.4 124.0 1,188.7 68.7 13.2 33.9 2,440.1 47.5 | 120.9 
Onteier...tsiicc-..c..| 04880 483.1 318.7 2,883.5 3,004.5 235.2 128.0 (32) 51.6 13.8 35.2 2,062.5 30.3 122.5 
November. .....---- 9,415.7 485.3 321.0 2,891.2 3,014.5 236.3 130.7 (22) 50.3 12.6 31.1 1,922.9 27.7 | 106.6 
i ee ee (13) 485.2 323.2 2,898.3 (33) 236.8 132.5 | 1,193.3 (33) 13.3 36.0 2,175.8 29.8 129.4 
1959 
Re Ce 9,510.0 455.0 324.8 2,809.4 3,055.8 236. 1 133.6 (22) 109. + 13.4 36.7 5 33.0 } 139.9 
February 9,597.9 489.0 | 326.9 2, 4 3,076.8 238.2 135.0 (12) ! 61.3 15.3 27.0 4 31.5 | 103.8 
| eae -| 9,721.5 | 493.5 329.0 2 .2 3,105.9 | 239. 1 136.4 | 1,203.9 42.7 15.9 25.8 .a 25.9 | 83.4 
April -| 9,830.9 | 496.8 331.2 yA 3 3,136.5 240.4 137.9 (12) 71.9 17.7 24.4 SS 19.3 | 68.7 
se SE Ea 9,910.4 | 498.5 333.0 33 ei 3,157.3 | 240.7 139.2 (12) 65.4 15.3 20.2 1 12.7 | 42.9 
| ae gle 9,997.2 | 503.0 335.9 2; 2 3,184.2 242.7 140.6 (2 65.4 16.3 22.2 3 10.6 40.7 
Amount of benefits 
1940_ _.. $1,183,462 | $17,150 $114,166 | $62,019 $317,851 $6,371 eee $105,696 | $11,833 | $12,267 |............ $518,700 |..........,$15,961 
1941 1,079,648 51,169 | 119,912 | 64,933 320, 561 23,644 = | ae 111,799 13,270 tk. See «| MEE, lcwcecacacs 14,537 
ae 1,124,351 76,147 | 122,806 68,115 325 , 265 39,523 eee 1.2.-..2.1/ Ie 15,005  - 1) Epa eees eee 344,084 |.......- >| 6,288 
, —ae 911,696 92,943 | 125,795 | 72,961 | 331,350 55,152 i" 2 See 116,133 17,843 17,255 et ee 917 
a 1,104,638 | 113,487 | 129,707 | 77,193 | 456,279 73,451 5 gd eee: 144,302 22,034 i. 5 SaaS 62,385 $4,215 582 
eS 2,047 ,025 148,107 | 137,140 83,874 | 697,830 99,651 Ub y> f Snes 254,238 26,127 ra ee 445,866 126,630 2,359 
1946_......; 5,135,413 222,320 | 149,188 94,585 |1,268,984 27 , 933 REE Facinccaros 333 ,640 27,851 30,610 _...-- 1,004,850 1,743,718 | 39,917 
oe | 4,658,540 287,554 | 177,053 | 106,876 1,676,029 } 149,179 J eee 382,515 29, 460 33,115 $11,368 776,165 970,542 | 39,401 
i ae | 4,454,705 | 352,022 | 208,642 | 132,852 {1,711,182 | 171,837 36,011 $918 413,912 32,315 32,140 30,843 793 , 265 510,167 | 28,590 
1949_______' 5,613,168 437,420 | 240,893 | 158,973 {1,692,215 | 196, 586 39,257 4.317 477,406 33,158 31,771 30,103 1,737,279 430,194 103,596 
eee 5,196,761 651,409 | 254,240 | 175,787 |1,732,208 | 276,945 , 43,884 8,409 | 491,579 | 32,740 | 33,578 28,099 1,373,426 34,653 , 59,804 
1951___..._| 5,503,855 1,321,061 | 268,733 | 196,529 |1,647,938 | 506,803 | 49,527 14,014 | 519,398 | 57,337 | 33,356 26,297 | 840,411 2,234 | 20,217 
= 6,285,237 (1,539,327 | 361,200 | 225,120 |1,722,225 | 591,504 74,085 | 19,986 | 572,983 | 63,298 37,251 34,689 | 998,237 3,539 | 41,793 
\ | eee 7,353,396 |2,175,311 | 374,112 | 269,300 |1,840,437 | 743,536 | 83,319 | 27,325 | 613,475 | 87,451 43,377 45,150 | 962,221 41,698 | 46,684 
1954_______| 9,455,374 |2,697.982 | 428,900 | 298,126 |1,921,380 | 879,952 | 93,201 32,530 | 628,801 | 92,229 41,480 49,173 2,026,866 107,666 157,088 
1955_...... 10,275,552 |3,747,742 | 438,970 | 335,876 2,057,515 |1,107,541 | 121,847 | 39,362 | 688,426 | 112,871 42,233 51,945 |1,350,268 87,672 | 93,284 
3056... .__ 11,193,067 [4,361,231 | 490,445 | 400,647 |2,101,798 |1,244,073 | 133,171 | 49,675 | 699,204 | 109,304 | 41,895 49,538 |1,380,726 60,917 | 70,443 
WO cities 13,560,263 |5,744,490 | 538,501 | 474,841 |2,180,509 |1,520,749 | 143,826 | 58,265 | 748,660 | 138,785 | 47,278 | 51,292 1,766,455 53,087 | 93,535 
Sa 17,512,022 6,722,871 | 570,741 | 561,988 /2,382,215 |!-720,146 | 153,947 | 74,185 | 794,253 | 132,908 | 56,043 | 51,920 3,979,946 82,035 228,824 
| | } 
1958 | | | | | | 
June______, 1,403,883 523,478 46,225 | 45,400 196,953 | 136,206 | 12,402 5,695 | 66,269 13,039 | 4,288 3,056 | 325,121 8,853 16,651 
July_.....| 1,437,935 | 529,845 | 46,361 45,639 | 199,657 137,519 | 12,459 5,729 | 66,654 | 10,444 | 4,292 3,404 | 351,050 10.151 | 14,735 
August.___| 1,442,965 | 538,755 | 46,561 48 ,843 199,305 | 138,972 | 12,556 | 6,570 | 66,968 12,128 3,970 | 4,660 | 337,352 6,553 | 19,861 
September.| 1,434,402 | 544,331 | 46,847 | 49,823 | 197,823 | 140,289 | 12,617 7,056 | 67,144 | 14,032 | 4,638 | 4,858 | 322,878 5,047 | 18,144 
October___| 1,403,179 | 549,432 | 47,064 | 50,224 | 201,983 | 141,503 | 12,687 | 7,193 | 67,626 10,493 5,273 5,377 | 281,885 3,391 . 19,076 
November.| 1,348,892 555,238 47,300 | 50,256 | 201,244 | 142,291 12,765 | 7,211 66,765 10,168 | 4,791 4,449 227,723 2,693 16,030 
December_! (®) (28) 47 ,330 50,839 201,017 (13) 12,818 | 7,309 | 67,250 (33) 5,092 5,424 295 , 602 3,311 19,755 
1959 | 
January_._| 1,546,528 | 602,924 48,050 | 51,000 | 205,188 | 156,826 | 13,373 7,308 | 67,300 22,409 4,583 4,979 338,757 3,486 20,345 
February -| 1,501,047 | 610,277 , 48,532 | 51,421 198,109 158,380 | 13,553 7,444 | 67,582 12,643 5,441 3,517 | 307,403 2,993 | 13,752 
March____) 1,519,453 619,810 49,030 | 52,193 202,964 | 160,371 | 13,626 | 7,588 67,851 15,015 5,876 3,513 306,451 2,688 12,477 
| ae 1,484,747 627,853 49,518 52,415 206 , 796 162,367 | 13,783 | 7,643 68,519 14,955 6,627 3,203 259 ,950 2,019 9,099 
ncaa, be | 1,420,158 633,396 49,761 52,865 206,287 | 163,903 | 13,826 | 7,730 | 68,851 | 13,646 * 5,675 4,221 | 190,106 1,250 | 8,641 
June...... 1,425,035 | 640,146 | 55,192 | 53,520 207,191 | 165,399 | 15,345 | 7,798 | 68,800 13,676 6,173 7,153 | 162,326 1,114 21,202 








1 Under Social Security Act, (1) retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
band’s benefits and benefits (partly estimated) to children of old-age beneficiaries 
(including those to disabled children aged 18 or over, beginning Jan. 1957) and 
(2) disability benefits—benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64 beginning July 
1957 and, beginning Oct. 1958, to their dependent wives, husbands, and children 
(including disabled children aged 18 or over). Beginning Dec. 1951, includes 
spouse’s annuities under Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. Through 
June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to survivors 
under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning Jan. 
1957, includes payments (partly estimated) to deceased workers’ disabled chil- 
dren aged 18 or over. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb. 
1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), widowed 
mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. 

6 Payments to veterans’ widows, parents, and children; number, end of quarter. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

* Under railroad retirement, Federal civil-service, and veterans’ programs. 

® Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 
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10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; includes data for pay- 
ments to unemployed Federal workers beginning Jan. 1955 and to unemployed 
ex-servicemen beginning Nov. 1958, made by the States as agents of the Federal 
Government. Beginning June 1958, includes temporary unemployment com- 
pensation programs ($10,041,511 paid in June 1959). 

il Beginning Sept. 1944, under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, readjustment 
allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of Wor\d War IT. Be- 
ginning Nov. 1952, under Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits to veterans with military service since June 1950. 
Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

13 See footnote 5, table 6, page 26. 

14 Payments: under Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury dis- 
bursements and, under Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for both 
programs data for monthly benefits, by month, are for benefits in current-pay- 
ment status); under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts certified; 
for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allowance 
program, disbursements; under the State unemployment insurance laws, Ser- 
vicemen’s Readjustment Act, and Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, 
checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and 
authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for civil- 
service data and payments under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
which are adjusted monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under se- 
lected social insurance and related programs, by speci- 
fied period, 1941-59 


{In thousands] 


Retirement, disability, and 


survivor insurance 





| Federal 
| | insurance 
Period | contributions! | Federal 
} | aaseman -  civil- 
Sr ae service 
| pom contri- 
and Disa- butions? 
survivor bility 
Pe EEN Sts en a 
| 
Fiscal 
year: | 
1941-42__| $895,619 
1942-43__| 1,130,495 __- 334,278 
1943-44. _| 1,292,122 445,951 
1944-45__| 1,309,919 ____ 486,719 
1945-46 __| 1,238,218 ___ 528 ,049 
1946-47 __| 1,459,492 _____ 481,448 
1947-48__| 1,616,162 _____- 482, 585 
1948-49__| 1,690,296 553,461 
1949-50__| 2,106,388 _...___- 662, 262 
1950-51 __| 3,120,404 _- 684,343) 
1951-52__| 3,594,248) _- 722,850} 
1952-53__| 4,096,602 __ 744,646 
1953-54__| 4,589,182 464,363 
1954-55 *_| 5,087,154 469 , 856 
1955-56 *_| 6,442,370)_______- 808 , 207 





employee-tax refunds; 


1956-57 ®_| 6,539,849 $337,199, 1, 


1957-58 6_| 7,266,985 926,403 1, 
1958-59 *_| 7,565,208! 894,713 
1958 
June *..__.| 697,739! 93,332 
(ee 425,596 38,173 
August...., 922,527) 129,295 
September.| 453,262) 54,743 
October__-| 408,812) 40,715 
November.| 674,926) 96,209 
December. 355,057) 44,337 
1959 
| 
| 
January...) 230,887, 16,494 
February..| 875,272) 108,608 
March..... 727,420, 82,163 
BOER...<.<- 626,778 58,719 
May..-.... 1,278,210 159,230 
June 7___ 586,461) 66,026 


171,155 
259 , 041 


1,515,484 526,676 


118,516 
113,346 
154,133) 
109,081 
150 ,387 
113,387 
135,868 


120,412 
110,458) 
131,310) 
122,376, 
131,554) 
123,171 


Unemployment in 


Taxes | State un- Fed- 
on employ- eral 
carriers, ment . 
and insur- — “d 
their ance os 
em- contri- 
taxes 4 


ployees butions 3 


$190, 498 $170,012|$1 093, 900|$119, 944 


208 , 795 1,217,737] 158,361) 
267,065) 1,353,272) 179,909 
285,038) 1,251,958) 184,544 
282,610) 1,009,091) 179,930 








575,282) 1,500,397) 335,880 


,675, 286) 324,020 


380,057) 1,001, 504| 184,823 
557,061] 1,007,087| 207, 91% 
563,833) 988,965) 222,88 
550,172 1,094 , 406) 226, 306 
577,509| 1,364,590} 233,537 
734,990) 1,431,997, 258,945 
619,959) 1,367,806) 276,557 
603,042) 1,246,230) 285,135 
600,106) 1,142,009) 279,986 
634,323) 1,328,722) 324,656 
616,020) 1,537,127) 330,034 

1 

1 


43,104 8,559 1,146 
16,721! 179,020 857 
72,314, 254,371 873 
43,951| 8,293 757 
20,633) 125,974 819 
67,782} 183,621 671 
43,715 11,466 725 
14,316, 76,943, 39,052 
71,198) 142,928 261,357 
42,883 9,051; 15,218 
16,166, 259,635. 1,432 
70,049 413,056 1,312 
46.949 10,928 945 


urance 


Rail- 
road 
unem- 
ploy- 
ment 
insur 
ance 
contri- 
bu- 
tions > 


$84,738 
102,710 
121,518 
131,993 
129,126 
141,750 
145,148 

9,816 
18,855 
24,681 
25,734 
25,066 
27,656 
23,720 
34,043 
77 ,858 
99 ,891 
101,061 


16,263 
375 
11,465 
11,719 
816 


573 
7,438 
16, 269 
830 
10,015 
17,803 


1 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed 
in employments covered by old-age and survivors insurance and, beginning 
January 1957, Lone nay Mes emery beginning December 1952, adjusted for 

ginning May 1951, includes deposits in the trust 


| fund(s) by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 
1951, on an estimated basis, with suitable subsequent adjustments. 
2 Represents employee and Government (beginning 1957, employing agency) 
contributions to the civil-service retirement and disability fund. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus pen- 

alties and interest collected from employers and, in 3 States, contributions 

from employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State tem- 

Data reported by State agencies. 
} 4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 


porary disability insurance funds. 


Tax Act. 


» Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 
6 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final State- 
ment of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government. 


? Preliminary. 
Source: 


U.S. Government and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted, 


. 


Bulletin, September 1959 





Monthly and Final Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures of the 





Table 3.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by 
selected programs in relation to civilian wages and 
salaries, by specified period, 1940-58 | 


{Amounts in millions; corrected to Aug. 5, 1959] 


Wage and salary 


disbursements 2 Payrolls * covered by- 


Railroad 

Phares nc | State un- retirement 

and disability | employment and unem- 

insurance ¢ | insurance ployment: 

insurance 5 

Period NE SO, AMINE eM ee 
Total Civilian Per- Per- Per- 
cent | cent cent 
| of ci- | of ci- of ci- 
Amount! Wines Amount ae Amount tame 
and and and 
sala- | Sala- sala- 
ries | ries ries 
Calendar | | 
year | | 
1940 $49,818, $49,255, $35,560, 72.2 $32,352) 65.7) $2,280 4.6 
1941 62,086; 60,220! 45,286; 75.2) 41,985) 69.7) 2,697! 4.5 
1942. 82,109; 75,941; 57,950) 76.3 54,548} 71.8) 3,304! 4.5 
1943__ 105,619| 91,486; 69,379 75.8 65,871) 72,0 4,100; 4.5 
1944__ 117,016; 96,983 73,060 75.3) 68,886) 71.0 4,523, 4.7 
1945 117,563) 95,744 71,317 74.5) 66,411) 69.4 4,530) 4.7 
1946 111,866; 104,048; 79,003 75.9) 73,145) 70.3 4,883 4.7 
1947 122,843, 118,776; 92,088 77.5 86,234) 72.6 5,113 4.3 
1948 135,179, 131,209) 101,892) 77.7, 95,73i! 73.0 5,539; 4.2 
1949 134,356; 130,108! 99,645. 76.6 93.520) 71.9 5,133) 3.9 
1950 146,367; 141,368) 109,439; 77.4) 102,765, 72.7) 5,327) 3.8 
1951 170,714 162,030; 131,000' 80.8) 118,243) 73.0 6,101; 3.8 
1952 184,857' 174,385, 143,000' 82.0, 127,320 73.0 6,185 3.5 
1953 198,106) 187,769) 155,000 82.5) 138,657; 73.8 6,147, 3.3 
1954__ 196,259, 186,308 154,000, 82.7) 136,594, 73.3 5,630; 3.0 
1955 210,902) 201,124 169,000 84.0 148,143) 73.7 5,801; 2.9 
1956 227 634. 217,971 185,000! 84.97175,342) 80.4) 6,203' 2.8 
1957 238,530, 228,886) 202,000, § 84.7,7184,837| 80.8 6,177) 2.7 
19458 239,389 229,644 203,000 ® 84.8 7183,894 80.1 5,722 2.5 
1957 
Jan.-Mar__... 58,971; 56,578 49,000 683.1; 44,653 78.9 1,503; 2.7 
Apr.-June 59,671 57,253 50,000 683.8 745,881! 80.1 1,540) 2.7 
July-Sept 60,215 57,769 51,000 * 84.7 746,302) 80.2 1,591 2.8 
Oct.-Dee 59,646 57,259 51,000 §85.5 748,001 83.8 1,543 2.7 
1958 

Jan.-Mar 58,639 56,271 49,000 683.6 743,799, 77.8 1,411) 2.5 
Apr.-June 58,845 56,430 50,000 ®85.0 744,556) 78.9 1,390 2.5 
July-Sept 60,586 58,095 51,000 84.2 746,188 79.5 1,454 2.5 
Oct.-Dee 61,266 58,795 52,000 84.9 749,351 83.9 1,467 2.5 


1 Continental United States, except as otherwise noted. Earnings and pay- 
roll data are before deduction of social insurance contributions. Data for 
1955-58 preliminary. 

2? Wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind in continental United States 
and, in addition, pay of Federal personnel in all areas. Quarterly data sea- 
sonally adjusted. 

3 Taxable plus nontaxable wages paid in specified periods. 

4 Excludes earnings of self-employed persons, who have been covered since 
Jan. 1, 1951. Beginning 1955, quarterly data exclude wages and salaries of 
agricultural labor, now reported only on annual basis. Beginning 1957, in- 
cludes the Armed Forces; see footnote 6. 

5 Includes a small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. 
ginning 1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 

6 Beginning 1957, represents percent of total wages and salaries; Armed 
Forces newly covered under 1956 legislation (including those overseas). 

7 Beginning 1956, includes salaries of Federal, State, and local government 
employees. 

Source: Data on wage and salary disbursements from Office of Business 
Economics, Department of Commerce; payrolls covered by selected programs 
from reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-59 ' 


{In thousands] 





Assets at end of period 2 State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account 5 


| 
| Invested 


Period a. EY cs 
} , in U.S. = Deposits inte Balance gg | ith. Balance 
| Total Govern- | Cash . and Inte rest Withdrawals atendof | Deposits Intere st | W ith . | at end of 
assets ment balances | transfers 4 | earned period earned drawals period 

| ansfers | 


| securities 3 





| 















Cumulative, January 1936- 
June 1959__- .-------|$6,719,017 |$6,709,422 $5,946 $26,643,542 [$2,886,104 | *& 7 $22,841,362 $6,688,285 $1,493,199 $220,741 |$1,684,607 © § $29,334 

Fiscal year: 2 | 
i , _.-----| 3,150,103 | 3,139,000 ; 11,103 1,095,991 61,997 368,070 | 2,883,655 76, 266 5,424 | 9,072 266 , 447 
1942-43____- ee ‘ : 4,372,460 | 4,367,000 | 5,460 | 1,217,686 | 75,562 | 174,334 | 4,002,569 92,441 6,862 | 1,834 369,891 
1943-44... _- ‘ : 5,878,778 | 5,870,000 | 8,778 1,349,307 88,527 | 60,000 | 5,380,403 109,375 8,001 591 498 ,375 
1944-45_. 7 7,315,258 | 7,307,173 | 8,084 1,256,003 113,139 70,492 | 6,679,054 118,794 | 10,502 785 636, 204 
1945-46......- 7,449,089 | 7,409,000 | 40,120 1,009 , 909 130,374 1,128,735 | 6,690,6 116,214 | 13,221 17,197 758,488 
1946-47 __. 7,869,044 | 7,852,000 | 17,044 | 1,005,273 131,418 | 817,802 | 7,009, 4% 127,576 15,470 51,657 | 859,554 
1947-48. _. 8,323,029 | 8,298,399 24,630 1,007 ,346 | 147 ,076 798,132 | 7,365, 130,634 | 18,203 60,793 957,248 
1948-49___ 8,160,141 | 8,138,332 | 44,085 984,031 | 160 ,033 Pe 77 | 20 ,067 76,978 | 897 , 297 
1949-50 ___- 7,428,181 | 7,414,264 23 ,633 1,097,797 | 149,192 | 1,866,620 | 6,6 15,166 | 17,874 145,369 784,968 
1950-51__- 8,073,548 | 8,064,197 | 15,035 1,362,718 149,469 | 847,190 | 7, 14,891 16,593 51,115 765 ,337 
1951-52. __- 8,660,339 | 8,647,082 26,855 1,439,240 | 166,614 1,006,097 | 7,§ 19,806 16,459 49,232 | 752,371 
1952-53 __- 9,250,069 | 9,237,042 20,850 1,371,184 | 188 ,587 | 908 ,442 | 8, 19,907 16,415 97,921 690,772 
1953-54_..- 8,995,709 | 8,988,968 5,352 1,245,961 208 841 1,604,819 | 8, 22,079 15,633 142,055 | 586,429 
1954-55_ 8,458,800 | 8,443,806 10,514 1,146,188 186,874 , 709,544 | 7, 15,881 ae ae 202,648 ‘ 
| See 8,794,426 | 8,701,480 RS , 294 1,333,147 | 186,907 | 1,286,964 | 8,2 31,233 8,491 | 105,510 Or 
a) SS 9,062,665 | 8,975,667 81,973 1,577,672 | 211,997 | 1,513,750 | 8 74,347 7,835 133,180 294,155 
ee ee: 7,769,721 | 7,720,602 | 44,826 1,574,516 | 219,651 | 2,926,370 | 7,: 90 ,442 6,459 222,660 168 , 396 
i ciiicciuccnnncucamcy Mee eepune | Ocean eee | 5,946 1,946,469 | 179,133 | 2,796,920 | 6, 114,832 2,396 256 , 290 29,334 

1958 

April-June._..........._..__.| 7,769,721 | 7,720,602 44,826 485,373 50,673 1,080,884 | 7,359,603 24,799 1,213 71,530 168 , 396 

July-September_-.__...__.__- 7,393,832 | 7,336,571 6,035 600 ,929 17,855 841,773 | 7,166,614 31,066 973 66,870 133,565 

October-December _-________- 7,124,037 | 7,113,981 8,691 328 , 699 45,875 600 434 | 6,940,754 26,715 710 72,750 88 , 240 

i959 
January-March...__.._.._-.- 6,534,576 6,484,998 4,463 234,104 42,972 834,127 | 6,383,703 26,358 425 60,590 54,432 
eas 6,719,017 6,709,422 5,946 782,737 42,431 520,586 6,688,285 30,693 288 56,080 29,334 


1 Beginning 1949, not strictly comparable with data for earlier years because of 
differences in accounting methods in source materials used. 

2 Beginning 1949, total investments plus cash balances differ from total assets 
on a ledger basis by the sum of items in transit or suspense at the end of period. 
Beginning December 1954, includes transactions and assets of the Federal un- 
employment account, under the Employment Security Administrative Financ- 
ing Act of 1954; beginning September 1956, includes undistributed appropria- 


tions. 


3 Includes accrued interest purchased and repayments on account of interest 


on bonds at time of purchase. 


#Includes, when applicable, loans and transfers from the Federal [unemploy- 
ment account and/or transfers from undistributed appropriations. 


5 Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 
September 1958, includes transactions and assets of the railroad unemployment 
insurance administration fund. 

6 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 

7 Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for temporary disability insurance benefits. 

8 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance 


Beginning 


administration fund amounting to $106,187,199, and transfers of $12,338,198 out 


of the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses because of 


retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 


Source: 


Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 
Unpublished Treasury reports. 





YNCOME OF YOUNG SURVIVORS 
(Continued from page 15) 


ability insurance benefits in Decem- 
ber 1958. Widows without children 
are not eligible for such benefits until 
age 62. The more liberal provisions 
of the Veterans Administration pro- 
grams made it possible for nearly 
twice as many or about 1 in 9 of the 
widows under age 65 without children 
to receive payments as the widow of 
a deceased veteran. Relatively few 
widows with children aged 18 or older 
were continuing to receive benefits 
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because the children had become dis- 
abled before they reached age 18. In 
December 1958, about 20,000 disabled 
paternal orphans aged 18 or over were 
on the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance rolls, and 3,000 were 
receiving payments as the survivors 
of deceased veterans. 

One in 4 of all the widows with no 
children under age 18 had no income 
either from earnings or social insur- 
ance and related programs. Perhaps 
80,000 were receiving general assist- 
ance, and some probably were receiv- 
ing unemployment insurance. An un- 


known but doubtless small number 
were receiving disability benefits un- 
der the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program. Many had 
to depend — wholly or in part —on 
grown children or other relatives, 
others were living on their accumu- 
lated assets, and a few were in public 
institutions. On the whole, widows 
under age 65 with no responsibility 
for young children constitute a group 
for the most part not covered by 
public income-maintenance programs 
and about whose needs or degree of 
dependence on others little is known. 
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Table 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-59 


{In thousands] 


Receipts 





























Expenditures Assets at end of period 
Period : , | | | nits : 
———- | Interest Benefit | Administra- ye Cash Total 
and transfers ! received payments tive expenses 34 securities § balances assets 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
} ener pee January 1937-June 1959 ¢___._.__- $63 450,007 $5,579,050 $46,015,912 * $1,471,554 $20,474, 430 $1,067,162 $21 , 541,592 
iseal year: 
non nk on dea ews ales Sh leanwaaeees 895,619 71,007 110,281 26,766 3,201,634 25,560 | 3,227,194 
1942- ee ere Sergey ee 1,130,495 87,403 149,304 27 ,492 4,236,834 31,462 4, 268 , 296 
[2 FR ae eee en ee ee | 1,292,122 103,177 184, 597 32,607 5,408 ,870 37,521 5,446,391 
I a abe. sa mancchnat anne cuéccunstabees | 1,309,919 123 ,854 239 834 26,950 6,546,281 | 67,100 6,613,381 
ato <ibkhasdnucuducs au sdvmbdeoees 1,238,218 147,766 320,510 37 ,427 7,548,734 | 92,693 7,641,428 
| Rt FA id 1,459 ,867 163 , 466 425,582 40,788 8,742,334 56,056 8,798 , 390 
oe, Se es eee: eh 1,616,862 190 ,562 511,676 47,457 | 9,936,779 | 109 ,902 10,046,681 
EE hecinank dimnacein semwdsebiwateen 1,693 ,575 230,194 607 ,036 53,465 11,230,670 | 79,279 11,309,949 
ee See ee! 2,109,992 256,778 727 , 266 56,841 | 12,644,823 247,789 | 12,892,612 
A ee eee Se 3,124,098 287 , 392 1,498 ,O88 70,447 | 14,322,799 412,768 | 14,735, 567 
eee en e+ ee 3,597 ,982 333,514 1,982,377 84,649 16,273,051 | 326,985 | 16, 600 ,036 
i, a ene» 4,096 , 602 386,640 2,627,492 89,429 | 17,817,593 | 548,763 | 18,366,356 
I at oo hea ha aw a alk eu See 4,589,182 450, 504 3.275, 556 88,636 | 19,339,864 | 702,752 | 20,042,615 
Pe etd nea sc aka wee eee 5,087,154 447 , 580 4,333,147 103 ,202 | 20,580,491 | 560,511 | 21,141,001 
ota heeSdcstgaouconbieacied calvin leans 6,442,370 494 889 5,360,813 124,339 | 22,043,031 | 550,078 | 22,593,109 
_. St SESE aS Oe AES 6,539,849 560, 558 6,514,581 150,057 22,263,318 | 765 , 560 23 ,028 ,878 
PEE Soda necdaendiosbuekccdsoed eel 7,266,985 557,274 7,874,932 165,604 21,764,189 | 1,048,411 | 22,812,600 
TO ieee eg soe ine ca eae ae ee 7,565, 208 543 , 420 9,173,588 206 ,049 20,474,430 1,067,162 | 21,541,592 
1958 } | 
} i 
i ! 
WF Rev awcnteosnsak seek tee 697 ,739 2 217,906 711,169 5,642 | 21,764,189 1,048,411 22,812,600 
EEE ee eres SRAEL ee, ete A Lae } 425 , 596 1,614 § §22, 184 | 19,129 | 21,474,961 923 ,535 22,398 ,497 
PS i Ee reas. | 8 922,527 11,943 707,613 14,396 | 21,689,015 | 921,943 | 22,610,958 
EA eR IIe LAE 453 , 262 15,960 716,471 23,262 | 21,502,387 838,061 | 22,340,448 
ete, ee EEE eta eee Lat scot 408 ,812 21,384 703 ,008 17,601 | 21,148,151 901,884 | 22,050 ,035 
EE aE Re eee er 674,926 9,530 698 , 756 16,482 20,997,551 | 1,021,703 22,019,254 
ee ere ect e. FALE 355 ,057 214,020 703 , 598 20,310 | 20,953,408 | 911,014 | 21,864,422 
1959 
TONNES oo odo tego a ssate yee 1,980 751,454 16,709 20,395,900 933,226 | 21,329,126 
fs ae ane eee: 15,934 790,721 17,388 | 20, 280 ,440 1,131,783 21,412,224 
POE iw aa nnitcusatesednansciancacacsosucds 2 17,686 812,432 6,586 | 20,411,558 926,753 21 ,338 ,310 
I iit a a ee a ee 22,445 816,871 17,645 | 20,116, 268 1,036,749 | 21,153 ,017 
Ns Or) 10,835 826, 599 17,332 | 20,539, 768 1,058 ,362 | 21,598, 130 
DN estcd casi lagdstaswiviwkscgcutdonkmaeeee 200 ,087 823,880 19,207 20,474,430 1,067,162 21,541,592 
Disability insurance trust fund 
ser eb January 1957-June 1959 6_________ 2,158,315 50,500 507 ,650 34,827 1,606,874 59,464 | 1 ,666 , 338 
iscal year: 
6 ee ae ee ee 337 , 199 ty Eee ae 1,305 325,363 11,895 337 , 258 
Inte lt ee ee eee 926 , 403 15,843 168 ,420 12,112 1,054,458 44,515 1,098 ,973 
Baek orhd wonnn<nndsteccads 894,713 33 , 293 339 231 21,410 1,606,874 59, 464 | 1,666,338 
1958 
Wo eedeatetancdiaeeceke OF ees | 93 ,332 28,456 19,175 9,378 1,054,458 44,515 1,098 , 97% 
I AE AS iinmsiitieh dss acide bae an 38,173 46 18,747 69 1,085,186 33,190 | 1,118,376 
EE ES Pere’ 129,295 410 19,551 69 1,170,578 57,884 1,228,461 
a, Os 54,743 188 22,646 69 1,221,478 39,198 1, 260,676 
October a ee ee Se a ee 40,715 403 26,060 545 1,234,262 40,928 1,275,189 
Oe, EEE ET ERE Se SPATE F 96, 209 554 27,021 545 1 , 264 ,062 80 ,326 1,344,387 
Pe EE SS rt ee 44,337 13,523 23,189 545 1,320,758 57,756 i 387,514 
1959 
ait dl ee 16,494 102 | 32,793 738 1,316,678 44,901 | 1,361,578 
SRE er eer 108 ,608 794 31,096 246 1,359,353 80 , 285 1,439,638 
CSE ERE SE, PES | 2 TES 82,163 2 —54 32,860 17,773 1,426,704 44,411 1,471,115 
Bice bvadasckut ccceduudiéinnwdwlces mee 58,719 491 31,945 270 | 1,455,434 42,676 1,498,110 
| EEE Sree aa LS 159 , 230 640 33,696 270 1,542,014 82,000 1,624,014 
pe ann, en as SoS rl. fe" 66,026 16,196 39.628 270 1,606,874 59, 464 1,666 , 338 
8 ee — — — —$—_—_ —_____ — — ; ) 


1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable 
subsequent adjustments) and, from May 1951, deposits by States under volun- 
tary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts appropriated to meet 
costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. Beginning 1952 for the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and 1959 for the disability insurance 
trust fund, includes deductions for refund of estimated amount of employee-tax 
overpayment. 

2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the 
financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 
1951 and 1956, and, beginning June 1958, from the disability insurance trust fund 
to the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund (see footnote 4). 

3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 
adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of services. 
Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans and construction 
authorized by P. L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 


Bulletin, September 1959 


4 Bezinning January 1957, subject to subsequent adjustment (with interest 
between the two trust funds; the first adjustment, $9.1 million applicable to 
fiscal year 1956-57, was transferred from the disability trust fund in June 1958 
and the second, $17.5 million applicable to fiscal year 1957-58, was transferred in 
March 1959. 

5 Book value: Includes net unamortized premium and discount, accrued 
interest purchased, and repayments on account of accrued interest on bonds at 
time of purchase. 

6 Preliminary. 

7 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures », 
the U. S. Government. 

8 Includes payment of $124 million to the railroad retirement account under the 
financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 
1951 and 1956. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and unpublished Treasury reports. 
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Table 6.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benejits in current-payment status at the end of se- 
lected months, December 1948-June 1959, by type of benefit, and monthly benefits awarded, June 1959 ! 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to July 22, 1959] 





1 | 7 
| 
































| 
Total Wife’s or husband's Child’s ¢ . ” 
siete aa Disa- ee Widow's Moth- Par 
Item Old-age bility # or wid- er’s ent's 
Total | OASI? . DI? | Total | OASI?. DI? | Total | OASI s a = | 
| 
Number 
In current-payment | 
status at end of | 
month | 
December: 
1945 2,314,557 2,314,557 1,047,985 __- 320 , 928 320 , 9238 581, 265 581,265 210,253 = 142,223 11,008 
1950 3,477,243 3,477,243 1,770,984, . 7 5O8 , 350 699,703 899,703 314,189 169,438 14,579 
1952 5,025,549 5,025,549 2,643,932 ...... 737,859 , 938,751 ¥38,751 __ 454, 563 228 ,YS4 21,400) 
1954 6,886,480 6,886,480 3,775,134 _- --, 1,015,892) 1,015,892 __-- 1,160,770) 1,160,770'._____- 638,091) 271,536 25 ,057 
1956... 9,128,121; 9,128,121 af GO, RRB SOO skscnmnos 1,433,507 1,433,507 1,340,995! 1,340,995 _______ 913,069 301,240 26, 880 
1958 
June | 11,905,288} 11,704,913 200,375, 6,638,500 _ 375) 1,947,414) 1,947,414 -_.___. 1,571,933, 1,571,933 _ 1,172,767| 344,913 29, 3st) 
July- .--| 12,011,829) 11,807,120 204,709 6,703,193 09) 1,962,299) 1,962,299)...___. 1,578,996) 1,578,996 ; ,184,581 348,564 29,487 
ee ae 12,132,135) 11,908,076, 224,059 6,765,324 mA "059 ye cs 1,587,690) 1,587,690 _. ,198,234 351,743 29,517 
September__......-- 12,228,348, 12,002,134 226,214) 6,821,294 226,214) 1,991,631) 1,991,631/__._- --| 1,507,260) 1,5907,260)_...... “t 210,156 352,153 29,631 
| eae 12,327,583 12,083,107 244,476 6,866,663 233,541) 2,008,305) 2,004,403) 3, 902 1,614,077) 1,607,044 7,033 1,221,450, 353,787 29,760 
November__.....--- 12,430,234, 12,162,177 268,057) 6,920,677, 237,719) 2,031,091 2,018,860) 12,231) 1,624,135 1,606,028 18,107 1,232,583 353,904 30,065 
December “ a ae i Pie : pape © 
1259 
January -..- 12,565,823) 12,263,577, 302,246 6,968,335 248,894, 2,045,988) 2,025,344) 20,644 1,663,592 1,630,884 32,708 1, 25 4,302 354,028 30,084 
February 12,674,727) 12,359,615 315,112 7,026,854) 254,701) 2,063,391! 2,039,655! 23,736 1,676,635 1,639,960 36,675 1,2 7.444 354,089 SL,O1S 
March 12,827,393) 12,498,748 328,645 7,111,435 261,266 2,088,632) 2,062,296) 26,336 1,695,411 1,654,358 41,043 1,282,174 356,995 31,480 
April 12,967,396. 12,629,974 337,422 7,187,142 265,858) 2,110,941 2,083,136) 27,805 1,714,849 1,671,090 43,759 1,296,422) 360,250 31,934 
Muy 13,067,700 12,720,592 347,108 7,238,215 268,842 2,126,089 2,095,981) 30, 108 1,731,373 1,683,215 48,158 1,308, aa 362,115 32,323 
June 13,181,380, 12,820,164 361,216 7,295,640 275,164 2,141,761 2,108,534 33,227 1,747,656 1,694,831 52,825 1,321, 366 498 32,682 
Awarded, June 1959___ 202 , 224 174,416 27 808 87.879 15,729 35,508 30,410 5,098 34,963 27,982, 6,981 19,350 8,199 5G 
Monthly amount 
In current-payment 
Status at end of 
month: 
December: 
1948__ $45,872.5 $45,872.5 $26, | ee $4,307.3 $4,307.3 $7,549.00, $7,549.0 _....... $4,331.0 $162.2 
1950 Io 126,856.5 126,856.5 - + 77 ,678.3) _.- --| 11,994.9 11,994.9 19,366.3) 19,366.3 ......., 11,481.3 5, s 534.9 
1952. _. ee 205,179.0, 205,179.0 __-_- 130,217. 4 pie dtiiioaess 19,178.4, 19,178.4 28,141.3| 28,141.3)....... 18,482.2, 8,272.7 SS7.0 
_ =e 339,342.0 339,342.0 _ 7 See 32,270.6; 32,270.6)_- 40,996.4  40,996.4 -..___- 29,525.7, 12,088.9 1,188.6 
ae 482,502.9| 482,592.9).........| 322,536.8)......... 48 ,325.6 48,325.6 - - 60,323.7) 50,323.7'......., 45,780.0, 14,262.2 1,364.8 
1958 
ES ae 659,684.11; 644,773.1$14,911.0 436,244.4.$14,911.0 67,821.1 =} GL, S71.3) GbR. 2i....... 60,457.4, 17,241.1) 1,538.0 
are 667 363.5) 652,102.1) 15,261.5) 441,563.1, 15,261.5, 68,460.4 x 61,879.5| 61,879.5)......- 61,149.5) 17,503.9) 1,545.7 
(ugust 677,727.1' 659,425.0) 18,302.2) 446,748.6 18,302.2 69,053.8 3.8 62,392.7| 62,302.7)......- 61,955.0) 17,725.5 1,549.4 
september 684,620.2, 666,089.0; 18,531.2. 451,347.4) 18,531.2 69,737.2 TcBtaccccoun| GRR Gee iccceccs 62,674.0 17,758.8 1,558.7 
LS ee 690 935.7! 671,456.3, 19,479.4) 454,946.3 19,142.6 70,373.3 70,238. 2 $135.1 63,731.8 63,530.1) $201.7 63,329.8) 17,843.7, 1,568.2 
November. ___..._-- 697,528.6) 677,103.7 20,424.99 459,201.1 19,515.7 71,230.11, 70,814.8) 415.2 64,130.2 63,636.3) 494.0 63,976.6) 17,886.5 1,588.3 
Ppenemiber §_...-. ...}..... a4 ’ “ee ee eens + SRS ee. wes. 
1959 
January 759,750.11, 736,167.1) 23,583.0, 497,547.3, 21,876.1 77,097.1 76,355.1) 742.0 71,832.6 70,867.7| 964.9 69,977.3) 19,671.5, 1,748.2 
February 768 656.8, 744,262.9) 24,393.9, 503,286.7; 22,441.7) 77,951.9 77,097.1) 854.8 72,597.0 71,499.6 1,097.4. 70,826.5) 19,780.0 1,773.0 
March_. 780,181.2 754.952.8 25,228.4, 510,893.7! 23,044.9, 79,065.0) 78,116.5 948.5 73,569.0) 72,334.01,235.0 71,778.4 20,022.1 1,808.2 
A pril 790,219.9' 764,420.0) 25,799.9) 517,379.6, 23,465.2 80,001.0 78,995.51,005.6) 74,557.7, 73,228.5 1,329.2 72,704.5 20,270.3 1,841.6 
May ‘ 797, 299.4 771,009.7, 26,289.7, 521,731.1) 23,740.0, 80,628.9, 79,544.11,084.8 75,386.2 73,921.31,464.9 73,504.5 20,488.2. 1,870.4 
June 805,545.3' 778,404.0 27,141.2) 526,700.8, 24,324.3, 81,295.2 80,096.01,199.2, 76,209.0 74,591.31,617.7  74,359.1) 20,760.4 1,896.4 
Awarded, June 1959_- 13,128.0 11,265.6 1,862.4 7,058.4 1,445.9 1,385.1 1,192.5 192.6 1,487.9 1,264.1) 223.8 1,178.7 532.1 39.9 


! For an explanation of the treatment of dual] entitlements, see the Bulletin for 
April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1 

? Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) parts of the old- 
age, Survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund to old-age insurance (retired worker) bene- 
ficiaries and their dependents and to survivors of deceased workers. 
under the disability insurance(DI) part of the program are payable from the dis- 
ability insurance trust fund to disability 


ficiaries and their dependents. 
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insurance 


(disabled worker) bene- 


Benefits 


1958 are therefore not 


3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 

‘Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 
children of disabled, deceased, or retired workers—whose disability began before 
age 18. 

5 To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendments, certain 
operations affecting statistical data on monthly benefits and lump sums awarded 
and monthly benefits in current-payment status were suspended for December 
1958; the figures on benefits in current-payment status at the end of December 
available. 
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Table 7.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, 1955-59 







































































] 
Total tiie Wife’s or husband’s Child’s ¢ Wid- itoes P 
, | - ow’s or oth- ar- 
Year and quarter ! | Old-age | bility wid- er’s ent’s 
| Total | OASI?2 DI? | Total | OASI?;} DI? Total | OASI2| DI ower’s 

See 1,657,731 4: ——— 909,883) ......... 088, 9151 , 238,795} 238,795)......... 140,624) 76,018 3,538 
ee NE Ee, So 1,855,296; 1,855, 296)....._. Ot, 384 , 562 - Seo 211,783} 211,783)........- 253, 524 67,475 3,919 
a ee 2,832,344) 2,653,542) 178,802 1,424,975) 178,802 578,012! . 313,163} 313,163)_........ 244,633} 88,174 4,585 
1958 (Jan.-Nov.) 5_.__...| 2,123,465, 1,960,899) 162,566) 1,041,668) 131,382 cae 366,553} 12,920) 286,782) 268,518) 18,264) 199,320) 81,467 3,373 

1955 

| | | 

January-March._.______- 396,719 396,719) ......- , St ee 75,936] 75,936)......... 50,547 | aa 34,389 15,917 721 
po oS) ee 504,7 504,709)........- ee 86,914) 86,914/_...____- 67,375] 67,375)........-. 36,663} 21,263 907 
July-September... ..____- 402,163 GE Pei inden cans Fe (Ol eccccccnn 67 ,324 CE ncccnesas , 535 . EE | 34,855 19,631 
October-December. ___- 354,182 354,182)......... | eee. 58,741 | 338) 2 Se | 34,717 19,207 941 

1956 
January-March...______- 346,713 O06, FASi 3... <2... 185,202! ee 59,905 59,905)......... 52,382 re 31,845 16,587 792 
Po ee 413,242 ee FH Gn ewcuccan 73,641 | aa 60, —,, Sa 35,271 19,244 911 
July-September---...... 438,803}  438,803).......-- ee S7,06l} _S7,0621_........ 55, 565,008) ......... 33,842) 17,748 839 
October-December. -__... 656 , 538 656, 538}_.......- y ees 163,965) 163,965) _...._..- 43,597; 43,597/......... 152,566 13,896 1,377 

| 
1957 } } | 
| 

January-March...__._._- 659,108}  659,108}.....__.- 348 , 707 65,681 19,890 1,245 
April-June_._...-.....-- 950,330} 950,330)_...____- 538,103 ‘ 24,645 1,325 
July-September ---__.__-- 641,756) 506,490) 135,266) 264,506 72,626) 18,849 962 
October-December... __- 581,150 537,614 43,536} 273,659 80,827) 24,790 1,053 

1958 
January-Marchb.........- 546,939 502,668 44,271 263 , 420 44,271| 95,847 95,847) ee 67,500; 67,500)......... | 64,374 20,611 817 
April-June._.__. 711,565 672,548 39,017 371,765) 39,017) 128,665 Oo ee ect $65, 500)......... 59,996 25, 553 970 
July-September..._. wa 547,059 516,815 30,244 271,872 30,244; 92,757 . . as 74,213 eee | 54,668 22,423 882 
October-November 5____- 317,902 268 , 868 49,034 134,611 17,850 be 49,284 12,920 59,371) 41,107; 18,264 30 , 282 12,880 704 

1959 | 
January-March §_______-. 764 ,832 674,932 89,900 338 , 484 45,642; 140,618} 122,570 18,048 128 , 520! 102,310: 26,210, 78,953) 30,123 2,492 
Pe ae enna 651,282} 587,481] 63,801) 302,138, 35,182) 118,858) 107,230 11,629, 105,961, 88,971 16,990) 61,316) 25,829} 1,997 

1 Annual data for 1940-54 appear in the 1957 Annual Statistical Supplement, age 18. 


p. 30, table 34. 
2 See footnote 2, table 6, page 26. 
3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 


4 Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 
children of disabled, deceased, or retired workers—whose disability began before 


5 To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendments, : certain 
operations affecting statistical data on benefits awarded and monthly benefits 


in current-payment status were suspended for December 1958; fi 
awarded in December 1958 are therefore not available separately but are included 
in the figures for benefits awarded in January 1959. 


on benefits 





HOMEMAKER SERVICE 
(Continued from page 21) 
aged persons in 1958, in addition to 
86,400 families with children. 

Two hundred home helpers are 
graduated each year from residential 
schools whose curriculum lasts 15 
months. Their training includes prac- 
tice in a hospital, in a home for the 
aged, and in a children’s home. For 
the most part training is not required 
for those who work with the aged. 
They are often selected because of 
their maturity and competency as 
housewives. Sweden also offers a 3- 
month course for women who already 
have some experience. ~ 

Finland.—The Finnish Act of 1950 
does not compel local authorities to 
employ home helpers. If the local 
authorities do provide such services 
and certain regulations are fulfilled, 
they are entitled to a National Gov- 
ernment subsidy of 75 percent of the 
Salaries paid to the home helpers. 
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Administration rests with social wel- 
fare boards, but the Ministry of So- 
cial Affairs has certain overall re- 
sponsibility. 

The Government also subsidizes 
approximately 50 percent of the ex- 
penses of the 10 training schools for 
home helpers. These are residential 
schools, requiring approximately 2 
years for completion of the course. 
The subject matter includes civics, 
social policy, pedagogy, domestic sci- 
ence, nutrition, child care, hygiene, 
and cattle tending, with practice of 
several months in homes for the chil- 
dren and for the aged. Each year 
about 300 home helpers complete 
their training in these schools. Other 
home helpers have less extensive 
training. 

Norway.—In Norway, home-help 
service is an integral part of the child 
welfare and public health services, 
but it is not compulsory by law. Local 
councils obtain financial assistance 


for home-help services from the Gov- 
ernment, under certain regulations 
laid down by the Ministry of Family 
and Consumers Affairs (formerly the 
Ministry of Social Affairs). Admin- 
istration of the service may rest with 
a local home-help board of 3-5 mem- 
bers appointed by the municipality, 
but the daily administration is often 
the function of the local labor office 
or the local welfare office. 

Home helpers who are aged at least 
21 and who meet certain require- 
ments of education and experience 
are given 5-month courses of training 
in both theory and practice. These 
courses are operated by the counties, 
the municipalities, or private organi- 
zations. They are subsidized by the 
National Government when consist- 
ent with a syllabus approved by the 
Ministry of Church and Education. 
The content of the training courses 
is similar to that in Finland and 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Table 8.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of wife’s or husband’s monthly benefits awarded, 1955-59 


{Included in table 7; data corrected to July 10, 1959] 


Year and quarter 


1955 
January-March_-_-__.___- 
_ ES eee 
July-September..................-- 


October-December... ........__--- 


1956 
January-March_________- 
April-June________- 2 
July-September-_.........__.-.-_-.- 
October-December 


1957 
January-March................___- 
| SE SS eee 
July-September_._.........._.___-- 


October-December 


1958 
January-March__..._._____-- 
I oat 
ie. re 


October-November 4 


1959 
January-March ‘ 


1 Wife aged 65 or over, or wife aged 62-64 with no entitled children in her care. 








Total 
Total OASI3 
288,915 288,915 
384,562 384,562 
578,012 | 578,012 
379,473 | 366,553 
75,936 75,936 
86,914 86,914 
67 ,324 67 ,324 
58,741 58,741 
59,905 59,905 
73,641 73,641 
87,051 87,051 | 


63,965 163,965 


151,509 | 151,509 

226,371 226 ,371 

100 , 944 100 ,944 

99,188 99,188 

95,847 95,847 

128,665 | 128,665 | 
92,757 92,757 | 
62,204 49, 284 | 
140,618 


122.570 








2 Wife under age 65 with one or more entitled children in her care. 


Table 9.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of child’s monthly benefits 


Year and quarter | 





January-March 
Sea 
July-September..................-- 
October-December 





January-March 
| Se eee 
July-September.................._- 
October-December.___._.__.______. 


1957 
January-March.................... 
eae oi dicen 
July-September....._....._.....__- 


October-December 


. 


January-March 
Ne cali ee Se 
July-September._.................. 
October-November ? 


1959 
January-March 2 























Aged wife’s ! Young wife’s ? Husband’s 

DIs Total OASI3 DI: Total OASI3 DI3 Total | OASI3 |) DI3 
ieieessiniagatdsiceie 263,816 | ee 21,692 ee 3,407 Gwe -lacdccudaws 
iourtieelaa 361,391 ey ee 20, 162 i eee 3,009 Fd eee 
italia 537,454 aaa 36, 289 36, 289 exe 4,269 a ee 

12,920 339,166 | 334,131 5,035 37 ,442 29,573 7,869 2,865 2,849 16 
eee ae 70 ,347 70,347 = ae 4,917 4,917 |.. 672 672 
ener saeunaale 79,097 | 6,686 en 1,131 RoR bien sae 
EP PaaS | 61,018 se 5,416 < {ae 890 | | See 
inden | 53,354 a ee eee 4,673 WIE lnadwatecax 714 ne ae 
bevoateel |} 54.611 | 54,611 |...-..-.--} 4,687} 4,687 |... 657 | 
autatabaantncl | 66,976 oc I ee | 5,838 os 827 2 See eS 
Bee ae 80,490 rn 5,737 i Sp ee ae 824 | a 

Z 159,314 BGO boncconccan 3,950 3,950 | = 701 | i Ris ee 
ninhiglaeciceota 143,841 160.981 |.........- 6,765 6,765 = 903 1 ee 
scanachile ieaaenae 211,044 yf 2 eee 13,693 | 1,634 | ae 
ptr tea a 91,852 of aa 8,191 i eee 901 | Ss ee 
Science 90,717 i 7,640 ce st SE eee 831 eae 
| 

EEN : 87,941 87,941 aor 7, 236 | CC 3) aa 670 ee 
a aha 117,239 Loe ees 10,440 OS J) Ea 986 . 2) Saeae 
scuiiieanbubocda 84,175 OS eee a0 cf Re 814 2 a 

12,920 49,811 44,776 5,035 | 11,998 4,129 7,869 395 | 379 | 16 

18,048 118,644 111,480 7,164 21,133 | 10,304 10,829 841 786 55 

os : ae | R * = { 
3 See footnote 2, table 6, page 26. 
4 See footnote 5, table 7, page 27. 
awarded, 1955-59 


{Included in table 7; data corrected to July 10, 1959] 


Total 


; Under 
Total age 18 


238,795 | 238,795 
211,783 | 211,783 | 
313,163 | 283,656 
286,782 | 267,812 


50,547 


50,547 | 
67,375 | 67,375 | 
61,535 | 61,535 | 
59,338 | 59,338 
52,382 | 52,382 
60,706 | 60,706 
55,098 | 55,098 
43,597 | 43,597 
65,681 | 62,137 | 
94,029 | 87,263 | 
72,626 | 60,409 | 
80,827 | 73,847 | 
| | 
67,599 | 62,194 
85,599 | 79,810 
74,213 | 69,248 
59,371 | 56,560 


128,520 | 118,283 





Children of retired workers 











Aged 18 : Aged 18 
or over | Under or over 
is. | Total | geeis (dis- | 
abled) ! abled) ! | 
Retiekess ss 40,402 ho re 
SEE 37,900 37000 }.2.......- 
29,507 81,842 64,593 17,249 
18,970 63,408 | 52,028 11,380 | 
Sse kee et a > 
ees 12,485 i ors 
Pet as 10,068 i eae 
teres ad | 8,587 Oh ae 
} 
Ene 8,825 Sees |.......:.- 
PEREAEE SE 11,203 Ji 3 res 
cae eee | 10,354 rot) ian 
eee | 7,618 x A a 
3.544 | 14,429 | 12.496 | 1,933 
6,766 | 28,937 25,086 3,851 | 
12,217 | 21,192] 13,846 7,346 
6,980 | 17,284 | 13,165 4,119 
| | 
5,405 16,164 13,013 3,151 
5,789 21,904 18, 286 3,618 
4,965 16,735 | 13,673 3,062 
2,811 8,605 | 7,056 1,549 
10,237 24,842 


18,978 5,864 














1 Dependent children whose disability began before age 18. 
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2 See footnote 5, table 7, page 27. 





| Children of deceased workers | Children of disabled workers 
—__— ———_— 
Aged 18 | | Aged 18 
| Under or over , | Under | or over 
Tota} | age 18 (dis- Total agels | (dis » 
| abled) ! | | abled) ! 
—_— ell i 
| | 
i? ee a hee Bie ee 
a 3 Sa oe eee Ee Reena 
231,321 | 219,063 2 ee Ss) SAYS 
205,110 | 197,536 7,574 18,264 | 18,248 | 16 
| | 
oo se Sere, ee anit, Lie 
54,890 | 2 ae eee ere. Rereee eee eee ree 
51,467 | SS ae CAS RES SSRs 
50,751 50,751 Taian: Metaiiaaands aeabaaaind “casas 
| 
43 , 557 oY ee Re ere See een ee eo 
49,503 | 49,503 |-.......-- AA: ROP ee SN 
44,744 | eee a ee ee 
36,079 | 36,079 |_...-..__- eae PS 
| | 
51,252 | 49,641 et eee Meme Ue fl Bee uat eee 
65,092 62,177 | | ES SEES Ca ed 
51,434 46 , 563 EE cp aorsactaclamee cokes] cane baeesie 
63,543 60,682 | PRE i aisccec eel ednwannteerieleeahess 
51,435 49,181 | SB eee es eno eee 
63 ,695 61,524 BOER oucess a2 cbseaeeens ~mieoueeeas 
57,478 55,575 ed EE EE Ce ore Sere ee 
32,502 31,256 1,246 18 , 264 18,248 16 
77,468 73,548 3,920 26,210 | 25,757 453 


Social Security 











Table 10.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
Number of widow’s, widower’s, and mother’s benefits 
awarded, 1955-59 


(Included in table 7; data corrected to July 10, 1959} 





} 

















Widow’s or widower’s | Mother’s 
Year and quarter | | eee 
_, | wide | wid- | a... | Wid: | Di 
Total ow’s | ower’s | Total | owed | vorced 
| |mother| wife 
Se a ed 
EES | 140,624 | 140,273 351 | 76,018 | 75,927 | 91 
ee ae 253,524 | 253,191 333 | 67,475 | 67,410 65 
WOE ciniventadeiadnacice 244,633 | 244,172 461 | 88,174 | 88,102 | 72 
1958 (Jan.—Nov.) !...-.. 199,320 198 ,948 372 | 81,467 | 81,392 75 
1955 | 
January-March__-_-___- 34,389 34,314 75 | 15,917 | 15,905 | 12 
oS) 36,663 | 36,559 104 | 21,263 | 21,238 25 
July-September-------- 34,855 | 34,770 85 | 19,631 | 19,600 31 
October-December-.-_-- | 34,717 | 34,630 87 | 19,207 | 19,184 23 
| 
1956 | | 
January-March.__......' 31,845 31,769 7 16,587 | 16,572 15 
ADril-JUNe.......cans<.. | 35,271 35,187 84 | 19,244 | 19,224 20 
July-September___...-- 33,842 33,760 82 | 17,748 | 17,733 15 
October-December__--- 152,566 152,475 91 | 13,896 | 13,881 15 
1957 
January-March-._.._.- | 72,076 | 71,979 97 | 19,890 | 19,878 12 
April-June___.........- | 65,857 | 65,707 | 150 | 24,645 | 24,624 | 21 
July-September_______- | 48,603 | 48,496 | 107 | 18,849 | 18,831 | 18 
October-December.....| 58,097 | 57,900 | 107 | 24,790 | 24,769 | 21 
1958 
January-March........ 54,374 | 54,274 | 100 | 20,611 | 20,596 | 15 
Apei-JOMS.........6s... 59,996 | 59,883 | 113 | 25,553 | 25,530 | 23 
July-September_______- | 54,668 | 54,556 112 | 22,423 | 22,403 | 20 
October-November !__.| 30,282 | 30,235 | 47 | 12,880 | 12,863 17 
1959 | | 
January-March !_____-.| 78,953 | 78,757 | 196 | 30,123 | 30,106 17 
| | 





1 See footnote 5, table 7, page 27. 


Table 11.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
Number of wife’s and mother’s monthly benefits, with 
entitlement dependent on the entitlement of a dis- 
abled person aged 18 or over to a child’s monthly 
benefit, awarded, 1957-59 


[Partly included in tables 7, 8, and 10; data corrected to July 10, 1959] 





Wife’s ! 





Moth- 


Year and quarter Wife of | Wife of er’s ! 





Total | retired | disabled 
| worker | worker 
ae eee | 29,506] 2,844 }........- 2,018 
1008 Gani.-Nov.) *............... ag 2,088 2,084 4 1,263 
1957 
Janwery-Daaren. . . <2... .08s---c. 204 | , | ‘ 222 
pe SS Se = 455 | 455 447 
July-September. .................- 1,103 | if 865 
October-December -.--........------ 782 | 5, See ee 484 
1958 
FJanwary-Maren..................%.- 523 | a 392 
pS Sree et ee ee 688 | 4 ae 402 
July-Geptember..................- 595 | i ee 291 
October-November 2__.._......-.- 282 | 278 4 178 
1959 
Janumty-Rieree *. ............<.2.- 718 636 82 494 





1 Payable to a wife or mother entitled to benefits solely because she had in 
her care at least one disabled person aged 18 or over entitled to child’s benefits; 
excludes a wife or mother beneficiary who had both disabled and nondisabled 
entitled children in her care. 

2 See footnote 5, table 7, page 27. 


Bulletin, September 1959 





Table 12.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
Number of lump-sum death payments awarded, and 
number of deceased workers represented for the first 
time in awards of lump-sum death payments, 1955-59 


(Corrected to July 7, 1959] 





Number | Number of 











Year and quarter ! of — d 
payments | workers 
ae ee ee | 
an ame ten Ae eee A TS 589,612 | 566 ,830 
Eee ES eS BES yoke he 0k! 572,291 | 546, 984 
Wi oecsices Sat cedars dade cand Sion nce adele kee ce 718,672 689 , 282 
RO GR HINO 8s os ee | x | 656 ,825 
: 1955 

TI. oo os atau aneaenwded>sdsenscsatnan 127 , 646 122,660 
0 recon Pea eaeee ses eens me } 165,082 159,272 
OE IO, eatin prt ttn Ga ame 149,649 . 
ae a ee | 147,235 | 141,092 

1956 
Be ae mE me aee ry kee ee. | 140 ,862 135,218 
er a ree ee eS 162,620 155, 268 
ER ER 80 OT | | 149 , 594 142,149 
TORTI PCN a os csi Kesdn enoniscccnkutionctbaan 119,215 114,349 

1957 
pe Pe SPT, Pie: 5 | 173,108 166,199 
April-June a er ty PO ES ie | 198 ,975 190,089 
UNIO 6 ti clin can Sede dais os Ged acinb ees cnn 158 ,649 152,011 
BI ee nee ee nee Tee 187,940 180 ,983 

1958 
TO iii a ig ik i es pe 179, 534 172,541 
PA < =e it inc a aes Sec a a ae 210,895 202,300 
en ee ee aa ae 187,770 180,114 
Se a Ee eee eee 105,765 101,870 

| 

1959 | 
ee a en ee eae ee 252,314 243 ,607 
To EE BREE ARI FID 5 211,169 203 , 067 








! Annual data for 1940-54 appear in the 1957 Annual Statistical Supplement: 
p. 30, table 34. 
2 See footnote 5, table 7, page 27. 








Table 13.—Employment security: 


Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 


Initial claims 





Weeks of unemploy- 
ment covered by 
continued claims 


benefits, by State, June 1959 } 





Compensated unemployment 











| 
| 
| 
| 









































| 
' | Average 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment 3 | Total unemployment | weekly 
Region and State place- insured 
ments | | . | ST 
Tat _ , Average men 
Total? | Women Total Women | weeks ; wate | Wee aves | 
| com- — | number of |  com- weekly | 
pensated oT bene- pensated | payment 
ficiaries 
cal 5 581,460 | 984,696 | 404,480 5,997,053 | 2,487,824 5,201,849 | $146,720,326 1,182,238 | 4,760,285 | $29.23 | 61,319,998 
Region I: 
anectiont.........-...- 8,743 | 21,284 10,589 | 116,170 | 56,277 106,742 3,408,409 | 24, 260 101,262 | 32.75 | 25,384 
Ee ee 2,732 | 5,873 2,537 45,918 23,712 39,705 772,879 | 9,024 36,910 | 19.85 | 9,609 
Massachusetts__.........- 16,308 43 , 226 24,852 224,554 | 116,551 198 , 299 5,442,814 | 45,068 | 162,253 | 30.32 50,380 
New Hampshire.-_....___- 2,578 | 3,267 | 1,746 | 22,262 | 11,554 18,495 427 , 563 4,203 | 16,832 24.25 | 4,701 
Rhode Island.........._.- 2,485 | 11,040 6,923 43 ,347 | 23,272 | 38,493 | 1,048 , 737 8,748 | 34,404 | 28.28 | 9,657 
Fe mg 1 ER 1,416 1,261 666 | 7,985 4,153 | 6,275 | 137,823 | 426 | 5,807 22.68 1,720 
egion II: | 
oo U, eee 13,602 51,438 | 25,432 | 293 , 604 160,170 277,154 | 8,630, 586 62,990 | 240 ,852 | 32. 22 66,277 
Oo 2 eee 75,137 210,452 | 108,060 1,052,143 516,602 942,159 | 30,182,405 | 214,127 840,190 | 33.88 234 , 967 
a eee 2,594 747 | 227 | ,404 3,088 | 815 20,443 | 185 | 798 | 25.30 Jnn-n------29 
——— mincnesommes 261 12 3 | 0 | 17 217 | 4 | 17 | 5 | a ow 
Region III: 
0 SE 722 1,804 | 706 | 10,218 3,100 10,322 | 328 ,062 2,346 | 9,682 | 32.69 | 2,309 
District of Columbia_--__-- | 4,367 | 2,777 1,129 | 21,814 9,212 19,504 | 520,600 | 4,433 | 18,997 | 26.94 | 4,771 
__ eee 6,319 | 17,243 5,935 | 109,831 42,125 117,441 | 3,295,683 | 26,691 108 ,957 28.79 | 25,876 
North Carolina..........- 14,873 | 24,560 12,911 | 153,445 79,018 134,994 | 2,655 , 599 | ,680 129,028 19.98 | 31,933 
Pennsylvania............. | 24,969 | 106,525 43,884 729 ,396 | 280 ,365 668,218 | 18,278,137 151,868 617 ,398 28.32 | 164,776 
... eS eee 8,186 | 8,631 2,993 68 ,433 | 29,177 56,134 | 1,225,669 | 12,758 | 53,914 22.21 | 5,092 
oan cr ‘SF ea een eee 2,509 | 9,390 962 111,888 | 15,128 100,124 | 2, 203,97 22,755 | 95,555 | 22.27 24,490 
egion IV: | | | 
SE Ae 9,578 13,197 3,388 | 107 ,499 33,094 85,442 1,864,845 | 19,419 82,237 22.09 23,797 
I ge ee | 19,082 23 ,390 8,927 | 105, 245 42,800 77,714 1,841,428 | 17,662 | 74,081 24.08 24,255 
0 OS See | 10,853 13,502 | 5,501 104,439 49,925 86,303 1,934,946 19,614 | ,300 23.06 ,640 
| ET | 8,172 8,078 2,146 | 55,883 15,130 39,775 918,355 | 9,040 | 36,808 23.68 12,628 
South Carolina_.......... 7,043 | 7,366 2,890 | 49,619 22,276 38 ,620 816,047 | 8,777 | 35,537 21.63 11,077 
ee Pawcccncnecskste | 10,026 11,460 4,159} 128,525 48,161 104,825 2,224,697 23,824 | 97 , 266 21.71 26,770 
egion V: 
EES eee | 5,723 | 9,820 2,620 100 , 464 30,456 71,247 1,834,110 16,193 | 64,722 | 26.84 22,389 
a 15,411 | 33,233 9,279 | 230 ,638 66, 548 196,977 6,489,328 | 44,768 | 189,009 | 33.63 48 ,038 
a - aeons |} 26,479 | 31,883 | 9,339 196 ,053 71,360 163,497 4,788,750 | 37,158 | 153,565 | 30.28 43,421 
egion VI: } | 
ane | 22,944! 39,566 | 16,784 285,115 124,743 257 ,820 7,082,057 | 58,595 | 231,478 28.47 64,255 
Rae | 8,928 17,465 | 4,859 100,482 39,060 82,418 2,157,170 18,731 72,957 27.39 20, 
i, ee | 11,773 | 7,675 | 2,763 74,600 29,560 63,658 1,665,987 | 14,468 | 59,528 26.87 16,339 
aan eee Doak tamer ; 11,329 9,290 | 3,746 | 52,478 19,993 40,904 1,291,000 9,296 36,709 32.40 11,674 
egion : | | 
EE ee 8,896 3,090 | 1,528 | 19,902 12,130 17,399 379,715 | 3,954 | 15,194 22.94 4,408 
See 9,809 | 4,471 | 1,406 25,176 9,973 23,309 694,514 | , 298 22,086 30.26 5,673 
| eee 9,670 | 29,250 | 14,457 109,162 45,623 78,105 1,920,071 | 17,751 | 68 ,037 26.39 24,596 
OO See 5,840 | 1,651 900 | 8,598 5,112 8,971 234,551 2,039 | 8,532 26.81 1,988 
North Dakota--........-- 3,090 | 475 | 150 | 3,362 ,022 2,328 58,275 | 529 | 2,019 25.99 613 
wee Lite aeeat maicace. 3,179 238 | 102 1,908 i,171 1,589 35,644 361 1,442 23.18 409 
egion : | } 
eee } 7,046 | 6,241 1,798 46,723 14,767 30,015 596,793 | 6,822 | 27,528 20.48 10,217 
.,, eee | 7,193 | 14,085 2,041 100, 241 17,904 86,809 2.547 ,072 | 19,729 | 81,170 30.06 ’ 
OO eae |} 14,273 | 8,102 2,524 57,784 22,453 41,822 1,018,444 | 9,505 38 , 698 25.14 12,810 
R suns x pita aaineiaesiasiciiam tne | 53,278 | 27,062 7,437 198 , 221 61,848 171,372 4,061,297 | 38 , 948 162,599 24.10 43,071 
egion : | | 
Colorado 2,858 791 17,094 6,524 15,061 463,059 | 3,423 13,897 31.66 3,646 
Montana | 2,183 570 19,325 8,005 16,301 419,713 | 3,705 16,301 25.75 3,268 
New Mexico 2,761 459 11,973 2,468 12,381 313,092 2,814 | 11,597 25.91 3,119 
eae ee 2,967 794 15,341 6,503 11,567 337,100 | 2,629 | 10,368 30.55 3,371 
he oan 2a 6 146 6,156 1,949 ; 180,878 | 1,166 4,304 35.63 1,152 
egion 
ee! 10,344 1,311 28 ,887 7,458 18,406 544,385 4,183 17,623 29.87 7,226 
California 92,906 31,863 552,194 238 , 426 473,808 14,989,310 107 ,684 440,752 32.60 121,435 
eee 1,590 580 14,600 6,952 12,237 342,551 | 2,781 10,054 30.78 (7) 
ae aie iio tao laan dices 2,011 506 9,307 2,777 8,765 315,201 | 1,992 8,101 36.92 1,980 
egion XI: 
0 ee | 1 1,037 174 12,117 2,159 9,987 349 , 932 2,270 9,575 35.65 (7) 
a 4 2,304 1,048 10,723 4,007 8,734 288,493 | 1,985 8,205 33.52 2,302 
eee | 7 7,817 3,689 35,972 12,539 31,117 1,000 , 593 7,072 28,195 32.89 7,682 
| eee | 8,484 15,018 4,250 85,815 29,444 72,545 2,141,327 16,488 66,955 30.42 17,964 



































1Includes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment compensation 
program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government. 

2 Excludes transitional claims. 

3 Total, part-total, and partial. 

4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
bined-wage plan. 


5 Includes 78 placements made during June in Guam. 
6 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii 
7 Data not available. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and af- 
filiated State agencies. 
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Table 14.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, June 1958-June 1959 ' 
{Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 





| | 
| | 














| | l 





























Aid to dependent | Aid to | | Aid Aid 
| children | the otto to . tothe | Gen. 
perma- | - |depend- perma- 
Yearand | pots | Old-age : | Ald to | mentiy | camer, | rotat | age | ent | Aid, | nentiy | Sa, 
month assistance Recipients the blind and | (cases) « | assist- | chil- | ping | , and ance 
Families | | totally | ance | dren totally (cases) ¢ 
| diss | (recip- dis- 
Total? | Children | abled | | ients) abled | 
| | | } 
| 
s000 | Number of recipients | Percentage change from previous month 
l ] l | 
PB cinsesd | Slawcngued 2,460,299 728,255 2,733,146 2,092,216 108 ,336 312,585 418,000! Lcalasanetanas —0.2, +0.4 +0.2! +1.0; —3.0 
ne, ET TE: 2,458,761 729,338, 2,737,438 2,094,972 108 ,886 315,968 405,000)........ —.1 +.2} +.5) 41.1) -3.1 
PRIOR s tind ices dnencdcn 2,456,043) 732,050 2,750,536 2,105,682 109,114 318,151 384,000} ........ | —.1) +.5 +.2) +.7| —5.3 
oe hed onan, TY ee 2,454,281! 736,478 2,770,505) 2,121,913 109,342 320,516 380,000) ........ | -.1 +.7| +.2) +.7| —.8 
October ‘sees USE ee ogee | 2,457,566) 741,501; 2,792,425) 2,139, 109 , 594 322,974 [oe | +.1 +.8) +.2 +.8) +1.5 
be ae | 2,454,340) 746,271; 2,811,134) 2,154,9: 109,796 325 , 294 303,000) ........ } —.1 +.7| +.2 +.7| +1.8 
December....|.......-....- | 2,454,593! 756,388) 2,850,377) 2,185,181}  109,837| 327,781 ,000|........ } ® | +14 © | +8) +10.5 
| | | | 
1959 | | 
} | } } | | 
RE es 2,448,033)  763,380| 2,878,505) 2,206,932, 109,707) 329,479 471,000) __...... —.3  +1.0) -.1| +4 +8.4 
ad: So ae 2,438 , 436 769,185; 2,901,369; 2,224,849 109, 468 330,345 480 ,000)........ —.4 +.8) —.2 +.3| +2.0 
i, ee See | 2,433,348 775,557} 2,916,631; 2,235,296 109 , 259) 331,294 480,000 _....._. —.1 +.8} +.1) +.7| ® 
[  ) Se ee eee |} 2,431,092 781, 132) 2,940,172) 2,253,313 109, 542 335,134 , eee —.2 +.5 (’) +4 —6.3 
pS eee 2,427,898 781,114) 2,942,684! 2,255 , 628) 109 , 538) 337,495 413,000} ........ —-.1 (®) (8) +.8 —8.2 
A ee Sane) Ee } ee nae 2,928, 957| ieaheees 109, 446) 339 , 233 388 ,000|........ } —.3 —.5) -.1) rs —6.1 
| | | | | | i } 
_ Amount of assistance | Percentage change from previous month 
l | l 
pee $284 ,969 ,000 $151 ,014,619 $74,564,363 $7,228,164, $18,969,310 $25,713,000 -0.2 —0.2 +0.4| +0.4) +1.51 —2.6 
(eee 283,185,000 150,875,984 74,316,563 7,258,399) 18,998,787 24,648,000) —.6 —.1 —.3 +.4 +.2 —4.1 
August_.....} 283,108,000) 151,598,122 74,624,065 7,254,331; 19,199,930) 23,184,000 (6 } +.5 +.4! —.1) +1 —5.9 
September...| 285,296,000; 151,647,823 76,051,105 7,324,068) 19,503,462) 23,404,000 +.8 @® | +1.9 +1.0 +1. +.9 
October__.._- 292,746,000) 155,652,052) 77,775,804 7,406,754) 19,960,435 24,778,000 +2.6, +2.6 +2.3) +1.1) +2.3 +5.9 
November...| 293,582,000 155,069,318 78,749,954 7,446,554) 20,057,141! 25,099,000 +.3) —.4 +1.3) +.5 +.5 +1.3 
December... 303 , 277,000, 157,340,068) 80 ,630 ,305 7,500,736; 20,513,094) 29,893,000 +3.3 +1.5, +2.4) +.7| +2.3) +19.1 
| } | 
1959 | | | 
January _-.--. 306,705,000) 157,827,831 81,475,458 7,481,605, 20,741,887; 31,912,000 +1.1 +.3 +1.0) —.3 +1.1 +6.8 
February .... 308 , 057 ,000} 156,529,222 82,692,290 7,467,038) 20,902,565) 32,557,000 +.4 —.8 +1.5 —.2) +.8 +2.0 
March 7__.... | 310,668,000, 156,566,456 83,648 , 244 7,523,686) 21,091,117, 33,203,000 +.8 +.1; +1.7 +1.1| +1.6 +2.0 
Apell *....... | 309,448,000) 156,834,503) 84,509,504 7,512,199) 21,240,340, 30,772,000 —.4) (®) +.2 —.4 +.2 —7.3 
| | ee 307,286,000} 157,332,423) 84,732,412 7,578,135, 21,632,321; 27,752,000 —.7| +.4) +.5| +.7 +2.0 —9.8 
JG ®. J cuce | 303,079,000 eeeeeenee 83,157,339 | 7,556 — 21,497,170, 25,497,000 ate, —.& anaes -.1 +.2 —8.1 
| 7 | { 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; data 
for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 

3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

4 Excludes Idaho; data not available. Percentage change based on data for 


52 States. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Except for general assistance, data included for Illinois understated for March, 
overstated for April, and partly estimated for May because of administrative 
change in the processing of payments. Percentage changes for the special types 
of public assistance based on data excluding Illinois. 

8 Percentage changes for the special types of public assistance based on data 
excluding Illinois (data not comparable, see footnote 7). 





HOMEMAKER SERVICE 





(Continued from page 27) 


Sweden but with particular emphasis 
on psychology and mental hygiene. 

The Ministry is at present engaged 
in effecting a coordination of the 
home-help service and home-nursing 
services. The purpose of this coordi- 
nation is to establish a sounder finan- 
cial basis for home-nursing services, 
which it is hoped will result in a bet- 
ter use of existing hospital facilities. 
Parliament has already voted the 
funds necessary for a joint housewife 
relief and home-nursing service; the 
program was scheduled to become 
effective July 1, 1959. 

Denmark.—In Denmark about half 
the rural districts and approximately 
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99 percent of the urban districts have 
home-help service. All communities 
may provide this service if they wish; 
the National Government pays 50 
percent of the cost, the local govern- 
ment 30 percent, and the recipients 
pay whatever they can. 

Training courses, which are not 
obligatory, are under the supervision 
of the Ministry of Social Affairs. Only 
38 percent of the home helpers have 
had short training courses and are 
working on a full-time basis. The 
majority work only part time, but 
the extent to which part-time home 
helpers are used varies with the type 
of community—urban or rural. 

Summary.—From these brief de- 
scriptions of home-help service in 
some Northern European countries 


and from conversations with some of 
their representatives at the confer- 
ence, the conviction in these coun- 
tries of the importance of home-help 
service is evident. The governments 
are actively behind its development. 

In all these countries, those em- 
ployed as home helpers are, for the 
most part, young women. Preliminary 
training in a group is of longer dura- 
tion than in the United States. Em- 
phasis is placed on this employment 
as a career or occupation; conferees 
from several countries termed it a 
“profession.” It is also considered 
excellent preparation for marriage. 

Families and aged individuals re- 
ceiving home-help service are gener- 
ally those whose need is greatest— 
families with small children and 
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Table 15.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 














June 1959 ! 
; Aid to the 
C 2 P ) 
State Old-age assistance Aid — jent Aid to the blind Cae dished. an. 
| 
Na cnn eee Ree ec ce nac cd aeciconne $21,637 ,057 $4,867,198 | $584,292 $3 , 367,323 | 2 $8,658 ,000 
NE ES ea ee ae ne ee ee a 824 A [es Re reek erties oe 119 | 
EEE ea eee eee, Nee meee St Se ee Ie Caer eae (3) | 4 46,518 
eee eee ee een oebemaese eaten 317,940 26, 264 9,929 | 44,267 |...__. meee 
SE ee: ee ee re ee site 1,569,642 959,694 84,522 |_ nitiadeiels 77,028 
Ee ee ee ee ane 768,048 | 43,216 2,920 | 13,926 80, 288 
I ea ae 311,997 160,314 7,878 | 94,072 (3) 
SE eee ee eee dvnclocueidote inoue eee ee ene ee: Fearne. s 
ee eee ee ee 25,060 8 13,075 1,016 
et ak oe Se ire gk cee ead 254,647 pecnoereaen cell 5,330 | eee eee ae 
Hawaii--._- A a Se See ae 8,250 33,093 623 | iy: | ee sere 
EE ere Ae ay a ane SEE 10,289 |__ eee gm 100 | So RRO 
SE ee ee eer ee eee ee 2,043,512 312,838 | 61,066 | 218 ,004 4 641,175 
OS ES ee ee ee ee ees 528 ,924 142,125 30 , 936 4 292,413 
a a eR ieee eamcans 203 ,088 62,844 7,432 (3) 4 234,883 
nO  caeceeee 331,123 74,990 7,871 57,500 46,341 
USS Se eee eee ae 224,794 11,126 3,256 49,954 5, 
eh od. we naisinmibinivdletics | 130,702 16,968 4,630 22,056 463,915 
a nck aula ate eeee | 50,510 77,933 1,434 BRE ho ciceusdecesscsmmauee 
Io i ee ere } 3,357 ,436 200 , 906 14,819 562,488 176,787 
nee Se re ee eee eae 462,204 83,130 ,307 28 , 220 346,555 
I Se gacaed ace 1,611,383 202,601 35,193 9,615 310,816 
| a, at pad EI en oe Se SOR e eee Ak ee i | 4,224 553 1,601 301 4 217,287 
Ia a ow emacmee 317,115 6,652 25,589 29,601 4 22,610 
Ee ae a eer ee SS) ae 1,080 3 30,176 
SER a aR oe RR Re See ai ie | 79,679 16,584 2,806 12,084 5 
TR a i a oes uk Swi c omauesoa 622,776 50,868 216 135,785 172,699 
I a Ee one tise swabme mack 112,740 57,176 2,670 27,016 12,710 
I ts ee we Set bbe B 2,862,065 1,248 ,307 123,039 1,227,250 269 , 767 
I, iS SST a ee Bee 94,508 48,318 4,657 51,864 4 233,677 
LU Sere ee eee ta 212,626 26,922 1,083 36,915 4 26,993 
ENS Ee Oe Re oes 0) ee oe eee ee 1,108 ,346 184,070 24,236 83,527 41,665,001 
ES OEE SS See oe eee ee 960 ,057 5) 
I eS andaieecdiawakiews 273,187 24,192 
ee OS a ns, Tea Eo Ne 155,385 2,750 
a ed hence eas 83,556 4 38,601 
SE SE eae eee ae ee pee eee SNS 48,974 
Ee Sea eee eae Pa eee Cee a 4 104,306 
0 ee aa ee one ee tf tae  _ a lhl fee 
_ 2 SS are Se ea eee ee 41,015 1,622 
NR ee ee eee a See ye ee 142 
ee oh ke eee 48 ,838 422,176 
RS PS Les eee rae 742,863 223 , 362 
PN Fn ee 78,024 414,293 
a ae eae Ra Es Spe eee ys 1,429,915 279,635 
4” REE SED SAREE SRS area ae eee ee ee 36,348 23,672 








1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent payments 
made without Federal participation. For State programs not shown, no vendor 
payments were made during the month or such payments were not reported. 

3 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medi- 
cal care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and re- 

















porting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 
3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. P 
‘Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of public 
assistance. 
5 Data not available. 








those in the low-income group. 
Sweden emphasizes, however, that its 
service is not just for the poor: “Even 
a well-off family or person in our 
country, with its lack of servants, can 
meet with difficulties so great that it 
is necessary to give them home help 
which they pay for.” 

In all European countries the serv- 
ice, except for the aged, is given as a 
temporary measure—of a few weeks’ 
duration. For the aged the need for 
hourly service for a much longer time 
is recognized and in many instances 
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provided. All countries voiced the 
need for more home helpers. 

One speaker at the conference, in 
summing up her thinking on the en- 
tire subject of homemaker service, 
said: 


A small fraction of countries provide 
sufficient home-help services in rela- 
tion to population. Yet this is an 
occupation where enough personnel 
should be available. Home help can 
counteract extended hospitalization, 
institutional care for the sick and 
aged persons, foster-home placements 


oi children, disruption of families due 
to poor housekeeping. It may thus be- 
come an important means in main- 
taining family life. Home-help and 
homemaker services have become a 
part of modern social work. Great 
public expense could be saved with 
the aid of an extended and well or- 
ganized home-help service. To reach 
this goal social responsibility has to 
be awakened on the part of those who 
can do the work and those personal- 
ities on the official level who have the 
duty to legally, financially and pro- 
fessionally organize home-help serv- 
ice. 


Social Security 
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Table 16.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, June 1959 


| 


Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent 



































( ; Aid to the permanently 
children (per recipient) Aid to the blind | and the perm disabled 
| Vendor | | Vendor | Vendor Vendor 
State | | Money pay- Money | _pay- Money pay- Money pay- 
All | pay- ments All p3y- | ments All pay- ments All pay- ments 
assist- ments for assist- ments for assist- | ments for assist- ments for 
ance? | to recip- med- ance? | to recip- med- ance? | to recip- med- ance? | to recip- med- 
| ients 3 ical | ients 3 ical | ients? | ical ients 3 ical 
| care 2 | care? | | care? care ? 
Total, 53 States ¢...............! $64.76 | $56.31 $3.94 | $28.39 | $26.80 $1.66 | $69.04 $63.94 | $5.34 | $63.37 | $53.96 $9.93 
ene ene eee. 45.02 | 45.01 o1\ —-7.02 To a ee eae APE RR: aos 33.31 | 33.30 01 
Eo oorc occa cnn dedasowannse 48.66 | 43.05 5.65 15.66 14.80 87 53.64 48.84 | 4.85 36.62 30.43 6.24 
IR iis Sains wisn wren ances 83.86 | 77.98 6.00 45.78 42.16 3.79 103.32 7.47 1 4 eee! Ss) ope SUE PEA 
J ee eee 98.01 | 83.17 14.84} 32.29 30.70 1.59 76.52 67.82 | 9.36 65.80 | 63.32 2.48 
0 et any eee eee 110.17 | 89.17 21.00 47.53 40.85 6.68 112.31 86.31 | 26.00 134.95 90.95 44.00 
ng a ORD (he ek SERPS Re 8S, Se 2a ee Ne Abs 72.72 66.85 | Sg ee DER ae 
District of Columbia. .............. 64.32 59.24 7.78 33.23 33.17 06 68.10 68.07 | .04 74.63 71.33 | 4.95 
SEES a Spel eis 53.83 | 50.33 + sees Eel Lo! yer enr Lia 58.93 56.95 2.09 | 60.19 55.95 4.44 
|. AE ee er 58.45 52.91 5.54 34.16 30.87 3.29 66. 68 59.98 | 6.70 | 71.81 66.12 5.69 
ES PS a es eee 64.06 62.71 Fir bine seal ae ee ee 68.88 68.30 58 | 69. 58 68.92 66 
| } | 
I does 6 us charts oeeh wats aiauctn 8 cet cece 69.66 46.08 26.25 37.35 35.16 2.23 78.77 60.19 | 19.71 | 71.52 60.48 12.26 
ine ccc huhndedawesanadecee 59.67 42.78 17.96 28.01 25.11 3.40 74.04 | 59.41 | 16.19 | (8) (8) (®) 
Mtoe weitere sénndaat adhe ce 72.58 | 67.85 5. 66 36.07 34.57 1.95 87.51 83.27 | 5.10 | (8) (®) (§) 
meues......... api kighinwane tasecstae 77.32 66.90 11.21 35.35 32.26 3.42 85.02 | 72.75 12.99 81.79 69.25 13.68 
Louisiana --_-_- pninhe kb wtiaeaeael ate 66.13 | 64.35 1.80 21.94 21.84 11 76.31 75.18 1.25 | 53.77 50.66 3.25 
I ok ona ckawaaecsin } 65.04 54.04 11.00 27.30 26.44 | 86 69.13 59.13 | 10.00 | 70.89 58.89 12.00 
Ls | EES eS AS SE 59.43 | 54.20 5. 2% 28. 36 26.15 $a 62.98 59.78 | 3.20} 65.08 61.00 4.08 
ee, eee 96.62 56.58 40.98 44.07 40.11 4.17 117.35 111.42 | 6.98 | 116.06 63.43 56.11 
(0 RE ee ees 71.32 | 64.18 7.14 38.12 37.27 86 76.32 | 71.73 | 4.58 | 85.85 79.17 6.68 
GUNS © saccingoc om cackysascencut 86.24 54.04 33.38 44.43 38.69 6.15 96. 44 66.96 | 31.45 | 61.20 57.83 4.34 
ee eo 63.61} 63.03 .58 33.20 33.12 0s 74.64 70.08 | 4.56 | 70.76 70.55 -21 
Nebraska. ._.......- iitheqecaeemios 67.98 | 48.12 20.23 27.65 27.12 63 82.95 55.80 | 7.63 70.32 51.73 18.85 
Ls eae 1 67.72 | 61.7 9 ee Oe Pe aeS eras een 98.51 92.37 6.14 () , (8) 
INOW Eresepermre. .. .. ...<...<......5- 71.17 | 55. 54 15.66 41.26 37.33 3.93 72.27 60.78 | 11.74 87.64 | 57.35 30.44 
eee 87.92 60.96 32.65 46.15 45.32 1.39 84.44 84.48 .23 96.06 76.38 22.58 
Sa aero 2) 63.10 52.39 10.71 30.16 28.09 2.07 63.52 | 56.69 | 6.83 69.04 56.90 12.14 
nr Sas a Scum eaiden al 103.47 73.41 33.39 42.22 7.68 4.86 111.55 83.19 30.71 102. 36 72.86 32.30 
Nortn Caronnn-.............. ae 40.82 | 38.94 1.88 19.40 18.94 46 51.93 51.09 | 91 47.47 44.57 2.90 
IRUNGN AMINO. os scone sncuccnccu 83.55 | 57.83 28.62 38.36 35.12 4.16 68.85 58.06 | 11.40 92.94 | 61.75 | 34.79 
GIR s cakes ohio tase eecakssccces 69.47 | 58.50 12.31 27.65 26.26 1.42 64.10 7.71 | 6.56 | 67.38 59.71 | 7.88 
Oklahoma-.----_-_- EE OER oe eR 76.38 | 65.92 iS | oes Oe Pe eee. Lee 93.96 83.38 | 10.58 | 85.78 75.24 10.54 
., _ SG 74.59 | 60.28 15.39 35.95 35.46 .92 81.86 75. 26 | 8.26 82.25 71.94 12.17 
i eee 7.49 | 64.38 3.11 30.48 29.34 1.15 62. 22 60.98 | 1.24 | 59.13 54.7 4.36 
fo Re ae 74.48 | 62.52 12.00 35.38 30.99 4.39 72.96 66.96 | 6.00 80.35 66.37 14.00 
fo oy RE ce Oe aie 21 43.74 | 41.14 2.60 19.09 18.58 51 47.86 46.16 | 1.70 48.30 43.60 4.70 
i BARR Ta Re EE 9 RS 66.43 61.43 5.00 37.11 34.61 2.50 70. 34 66.38 | 3.96 72.29 67.35 4.94 
Virgin Islands............---------- 23. 40 22.93 50 12.01 11.89 17 (?) ch Ud} h6@)tCwd:CSt8 25.15 -50 
i a eS ee eee eae 41.12 | 37.98 SS ee ee A ee es ae 46. 52 44.45 | 2.10 | 47.03 44.76 2.34 
i a a are 89.90 | 75.82 14.31 46.05 40.76 5.38 105.90 88.57 | 17.57 106.80 87.07 20.16 
PU ee aa 34.28 | 30.46 3.82 22.70 21.68 1.02 39.84 34.87 | 4.98 | 35.83 33.72 2.11 
fo | eR ee ee eee 4 78.22 | 43.28 38.47 44.08 39.58 5.83 89.61 54.83 | 36.92 120.39 37.65 87.03 
Lo AE ee ee ee 72.21 | 61.73 10.48 36.75 34.50 2.25 69.51 64.23 | 5.28 | 74.51 62.99 11.53 





1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medi- 
cal bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics 
represent payments made without Federal participation. For State programs 
not shown, no vendor payments were made during the month or such payments 
were not reported. 

2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 
medical care, or both. 

3 May also’ include small amounts for assistance in kind and vendor payments 
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for other than medical care. Averages based on number of cases receiving pay- 
ments. See tables 17-20 for average payments for State programs under which 
no vendor payments for medical care were made. 

4 For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 48 
States with programs in operation. 

* Less than 1 cent. 

6 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





Table 17.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, June 1959 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





| | Payments to Percentage change from— 












































recipients 
oy May 1950 | June 1958 
ro | ay une 
State recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- | 
amount age | % | je | 
| — vei — |Amount 
Total 2__..|2,419,959]$156, 713,649 $64.76|3 —0.3) 30.4 -1.6| +3.8 
ee | 
100,316] 4,516,476) 45.02) —1.4) +1.5| —2.5| +12.7 
1,468 88,915) 60.57) —.7 =i] =O) . <a 
13,882 792,921] 57.12) +.2 +.4, -1.4] 42.1 
56,265] 2,738,023) 48.66) +.1| +.7} +11] 41.7 
261,607} 21,939,123] 83.86} —.3 6) —L6 =L7 
51,748} 5,071,902} 98.01]  —.6 —.9) —.8| +6.0 
14,857| 1,636,770] 110.17} —.9| —3.0} —1.9) 441.6 
1,412 69,213} 49.02; —2.6| -—2.6] —7.8| —7.6 
3,221 207,170} 64.32} —.8 +14.4) +3.3! +417.2 
70;096| 3,773,536, 53.83, (5) +.7| sate +1.0 
98,155} 4,658,132] 47.46] (6) | —,1} 1] 49.6 
1,488 86,973} 58.45) —. 4.3] =28| +0.3 
7,599 486,811] 64.06, +.2 1.9) =$.8| +18 
77,861] 5,424,185} 69.66) (7) | (@ | —4.9 —.3 
20,442} 1,756,689) 59.67, —.5) (8) | -—3.8| —1.2 
35,874] 2,603,832} 72.58} —.4 +6 —8:3) +8.9 
29,545] 2,284,488] 77.32} —.6 —.6| —3.9| +.9 
57,203} 2,475,192] 43.27} —.1 8) (26) ae 
124,614] 8,240,312] 66.13) +.1 +4) +4.9 
11,882 772,796 04 . +.1) -2.9) +7.3 
! 
9,649 573,467, 59.43) —.3 —.1; —.8} +65 
81,934] 7,916,343} 96.62) —.7| —3.4| —3.3) +.4 
64,739] 4,617,231] 71.32} —.5 —.4| —3.4) 44.2 
48,273} 4,163,169) 86.24, —.4) +1.5| —.3) +6.2 
80,717; 2,407,964) 29.83] (5) | =i] —=4 =a 
119,367, 6,669,354] 55.87) —.3 —$] —2:9 = 
7,276 462,824] 63.61) —1.6| —1.2} —7.0| —4.0 
15,675| 1,065,572] 67.98, —.6, —1.3| —4.5| +41.6 
2,608 176,612] 67.72) +.1 —2| +6 ee 
5,087 2,066, 71.17} —.3) =i =68 =as 
19,074) 1,676,953} 87.92} —.2) (% | —.6) +6.5 
10,528 é 63.10} +.1) () | +2.3) +20.6 
85,719] 8,869,373] 103.47) —.3 —.9| —3.3} +8.6 
50,270} 2,051,842] 40.82) —.1) +.7} —1.0| +48.8 
7,429 620,685} 83.55) —.3| (6) —1.8} .—1.0 
90,057, 6,256,649 69.47) -—.3 +5.1) -.4) 44.8 
91,779] 7,010,031] 76.38} —.1 = ll =1.91 00 
17,751] 1,324,072] 74.59] —1.2) —7.0} —.9|  —9.8 
49,929) 3,369,936] 67.49] +.1 —.2) 42.2) +434.4 
40, 463| 331,596] 8.20} —.1) +.1] -1.9) 1.0 
_. Sees 6,963 518,615} 74.48) —.3 +1] =3.3) 42.7 
neat 33,918] 1,284,306] 37.87; —.4| =-6| —493 <—<43 
8. Dak_____- 9,218 540,463| 58.63) —.7 —.1) —5.1) 47.2 
Tenn........ 56,744] 2,481,830] 43.74) —.1) 1) —.8) 9 47.5 
Texas______- 223,409} 11,629,707} 52.06) —.1| () | —.6 +9.9 
Utah.....__- 8,208 545,243] 66.43} —.6 —.5| 5.2 — 8 
_(_ eres 5,872 335,665} 57.16, —.2) (5) | —3.9) +7.9 
| Renosi 584| ; 23.40| +.2| () | —5.8! 418.1 
| EES 15,195) 624,873) 41.12) —.3) (*) | —2.2} +9.9 
Wash...___- 51,915, 4,667,317) 89.90} —1.6) —_ ee ey 
Wi. Wa:.....: 20,435 700,423} 34.28} —.7| 21.3} —4.3} —3.4 
Wis_._...__- 37,170, 2,907,542] 78.22] (6) | —.8| —1.8 aig 
ea 3,469 250,498) 72.21) =.9) 1.2) -5.0)  —2.1 
| | ‘ 





1 For definition of terms, see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 3,892 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $344,060 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participation. 

3 Based on totals excluding data for Illinois. See footnote 7. 

4 In addition, supplemental payments of $18,172 from general assistance funds 
were made to 62 recipients. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Not computed; data not comparable. See footnote 7 on table 14. 





Table 18.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, June 1959 } 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





| Payments to | 


Percentage change from— 









































recipients 
ge | 
r of* | May 1959 June 1958 
State recip- | | in— in— 
ients | Total Aver- | 
amount age | 
—" Amount — Amount 
| 
Total 2___.| 109, 446! $7,556,299) $69.04/3 —0.1] 3—0.1] 41.0] +4.5 
| 1,657 58,534] 35.33) +.1 —.1) —1. —4.2 
94 6,695} 71.22) (4) (4) (4) ® 
aaa 817 55,599] 68.05) —.2] (6) +1.1| -+—£7.6 
| 2,047] 109,801} 53.64 +.3) +2.5| +1.61 +2.4 
| 14,087] 1,455,407] 103.32} —.4 —.5| +1.8 +.5 
312} 23,875] 76.52) +.3 +.9] —5.2) —4.5 
| 303| 34,029] 112.31] —1.6) +1.31 —.3| 413.3 
| 264 19,199] 72.72} +.4| +4.7) -3.3] 2.7 
228| 15,527 68.10} 0 +17.1] -3.4) +2.0 
| 2,547 150,096] 58.93, +.2 +.5} +1.0] 41.9 
| 3,545) 186,240} 52.54) —.2 —.2) +1.5) +10.9 
| 93 | 6,201] 66.68] (4) ) (*) () 
173) 11,916] 68.88) +1.8 +.8} —3.9] +2.0 
| 3,099] 244,118] 78.77) (8) (6) —4.4, 2.9 
ee | 1,921] 141,498] 74.04) —.2] +5.5] 43.7] 411.3 
| 39882 127,505] 87.51) —.7 +.64 —.6) +5.1 
| 606) 51,520} 85.02} —.7] +1.5| —2.41 +5.7 
| 3,167 139,435] 44.03} —.5 —.4| —2.5] +7.5 
| 2,613) 199,396) 76.31} +.3 +.8| +6.5| +9.7 
463 32,009} 69.13} +.2 —.1] —1.5} +411.2 
| 
448| 28,216) 62.98] +1.8} +2.0] —2.6)  +3.0 
aie ee 249,018] 117.35] —.9} —2.8] +5.7] +9.4 
Beek ie gee | 1,813} 138,360} 76.32} —.3| (® +.9) +1.6 
| 1,119] 107,914) 96.44 —.4| —1.1] —.9} 46.7 
| 5,997] 231,045] 38.53) +1.3} +1.7| 410.7) +9.8 
5,193) 337,545] 65.00] (7) ¢) +1.2) 49.7 
351! 26,198| 74.64) —5.9 +.5| —7.9] 1.9 
926 76,814) $2.95) —.9} —3.1) —5.0/ —2.8 
176| 17,337{ 98.51] +1.7; +4.3] 415.81 417.1 
239) 17,272] 72.27} —.8 —.4| -—3.6] —5.0 
922| 77,854) 84.444 +.1) 43.1] 42.0} 410.4 
391/ 24,835] 63.52) —.3 —.7] +.5] +13.2 
4,007| 446,989] 111.55) —1.0 +.2] —3.7] +7.1 
5,111 265,426) 51.93) +1.0} +1.1) 41.8) 414.1 
95 6,541] 68.85| (4) (4) —12.8| —12.2 
3,694 236,794, 64.10) —.1] —2.5!| @® —.3 
1,883) 176,934] 93.96, +.1) (& 0 +11.3 
272! 22,266) 81.86] —2.9} —11.2} —6.8 —9.6 
See | 17,577] 1,093,573) 62.22] (5) —.4, +.2 —.5 
A: aa 1,862) 15,361} 8.25) +.9) +1.2) 41.4) 44.1 
| | 
5 Geeenee 127) 9,266] 72.96} —.8 —1.6] -—6.6] —8.1 
i eee | 1,733! 73,119{ 42.19 =-1| +.1) —2.8| —2.3 
2 ae 164| 9,499) 57.92) —1.8! —1.9| —10.4 +.1 
i ee | 2,887] 138,181| 47.86} —.1| (8) —.5| +7.8 
,. aeier | 6,382! 364,009) 57.04) —.3} —.2) +5.5] +18.0 
Uteh...6.-4 205: 14,419] 70.34 —1.9} —1.7| -—6.41 —3.6 
__ SER 135) 8,145] 60.33) —2.2} —1.5} —3.6| +8.9 
, Sa 20) 536) (4) (4) (4) ) ® 
_ eS 1,228 57,125) 46.52} 0 +.8} +1.2} +9.9 
Wash... ___-| 748 79,215) 105.90, —.5 +.8) —1.7] +7.2 
! ' 
W. Va....--| 1,049 41,797) 39.84, 0 | —18.3) —4.4 —.4 
Win... | 1,022 91,578, 89.61) +.2) +7.6) —1.2| +12.9 
Wyo........ | 65 4.518, 69.51; (*) | (4) (4) 0) 
| | 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

? Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $34,460 to 303 recipients; 
Missouri, $47,712 to 726 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $674,177 to 10,960 recip- 
ients. 

3 Based on totals excluding data for Illinois. See footnote 6. 

4 Average .payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

®* Not computed; data not comparable. See footnote 7 on table 14, 

7 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


Social Security 


Table 19.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, June 1959 ! 


(Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 


: a | 
Number of recipients 





Payments to recipients 


Percentage change from— 





























Number Average per— May 1959 in— June 1958 in— 
State of } 
families eT “hildra Total | 
Total * Children | amount Number | Number | 
Family | Recipient | of | Amount | of | Amount 
| recipients recipients | 
| | | } | 
WORE oo akn cade nc Lcancahewemseoanecnce 777 , 680 2,928 ,957 2,247,002 $83 , 157,339 $106. 93 $28.39 | 3—0.5 3—1.7 +7.2 +11.5 
MI iii ica a's ns win ee ark agtn aeneaa ad 22,600 89,787 69,968 630 ,582 27.90 7.02 | —.9 | —1.0 | —1.5 —18.0 
rR ee et oe 1,171 4,087 3,055 | 117,907 | 100.69 28.85 | —1.4 —1.3 —1.8 —1.2 
sth cacacinnnaccseeemms nee 6,598 | 26,054 19,885 748,538 | 113.45 28.73 +.9 +1.3 | +13.3 +21.0 
pV aes Oe ee er 7,931 | 30, 284 23,722 | 474,305 | 59.80 | 15.66 | —4.4 | —5.1 | —7.4 —6.3 
Se ee Sree eee Te 71,468 253 , 428 197,170 11,601,320 | 162.33 | 45.78 | —.4 —1.2 +11.3 +12.7 
RE ee eps 7,079 27 , 207 21,236 | 78,458 | 124.09 | 32.29 | —.9 —.8 +5.6 +6.7 
een > Te 7,287 23,996 | 17.833 | 1,140,574 156. 52 | 47.53 | +.5 | —.7 +14.8 +21.2 
SN ee ee 1,679 6,272 4,814 | 147,200 87.67 23.47 | —3.6 | —4.0 +6.3 -+5.6 
Pues OF COIIUOR. 5 oe conc cccccenenccs 3,835 16,782 13,198 | 557 ,607 145.40 | 33.23 | +.2} +17.0 +24.3 +46.1 
Eade tacacdentancasageunacakoscuee 27 ,692 101,806 78,949 | 1,650,386 | 59.60 16.21 | +.7 | 8 +13.0 12.5 
i, ON POET AT 15,706 58 ,380 44,919 | 1,390,861 88.56 23.82 —4.3 —4.2 +1.3 +8.8 
I eens 2,583 10,055 7,981 | 343,513 132.99 34.16 —1.1 —1.8 -—5.9 +9.4 
0 eee a meee ee | 1,937 7,128 5,246 287 , 273 148.31 | 40.30 (4) —.2 +6.0 +10.7 
IS cud chconkiankdlcsunguwawcddaeseeue 34,310 140,136 107 ,597 | 5, 233 ,384 152. 53 37.35 (5) } (5) +12.9 | +13.1 
EA a eee of eS 11,506 41,835 31,507 1,171,665 101.83 | 28.01 (8) } —.6 | +10.2 | +9.5 
Se RES ae Pr 8,780 32,203 24,205 1,161,502 132.29 | 36.07 | +.4 | —.4 +9.8 +13.4 
0 Ser ae renee, oN 5,841 21,904 17,121 774,409 | 132. 58 35.35 —.9 | —2.4 +9.8 | +16.1 
IN, cco ataendnacacduatusatcataoconeen 20,807 74,846 56,259 | 1,506,211 | 72.39 | 20.12 | —1.0 | —-.9 +1.3 +3.9 
I i aidonceandcinvcseadacacsanaeedy 24,277 98 831 76,559 | 2,168,335 89.32 | 21.94 | —.1 | —.9 —.2 | +4.7 
Ca en ee = 5,656 19,845 14,593 | 541,758 | 95.78 27.30 | +.5 | +.4 +8.0 | +10.8 
II Beas ats wien igoorana ake 8,505 35,162 27,515 997 , 299 117.26 28.36 | +.4 | +.3 +15.4 | +22.9 
MUNI oc. crn vcmecn eed 14,439 48,198 36,079 | 2,124,259 | 147.12 | 44.07 | —1.5 | —4.7 +4.2 | +5.5 
BI aces a ak oneawaandancaaatn am 27 ,534 97,128 71,031 | 3,762,890 134.48 | 38.12 —.4 | —.7 +12.6 | +14.4 
jE ere 9,639 32,962 25, 580 1,464,494 | 151.93 44.43 | —.3 +.3 | +9.2 | +18.5 
0. a ee ee ae" 18,636 71,849 56,396 764,837 | 41.04 | 10.65 | +1.2 | +1.6 +12.2 | —4.7 
See omar met lS: FR 25,983 98 ,038 74,122 2,342,740 90.16 23.90 —.4 | —.6 +6.5 +15.3 
: | Es eee eseee, ee. 2, 1,854 6,820 5,318 226,401 122.11 | 33.20 | —1.1 | +.7 —8.6 —7.0 
| E Seen Sees. eS 2,819 10,481 7,966 289,847 | 102.82 27.65 | —.6 | —1.8 —5.1 —4.3 
LS See See F 1,025 3,387 2,623 90 ,921 88.70 26.84 | —.5 —.4 +12.3 | +10.2 
TR Se ONG iiss oc ncnaccuundeodeaced 1,121 4,222 3.198 174,205 | 155.40 41.26 | —.9 —.7 +8.1 | +17.9 
| 
ee Ce he oe eee 10,954 36,563 27,763 | 1,687,408 | 154.04 46.15 +1.3) 41.1 +22.6| +29.9 
ceca. |, OS 7 7,231 27 ,685 21,272 | 834,941 | 115.47 30.16 +.5| 1.2 +5.6| +32.3 
2b: ae iculenauidenaabed <j 66,145 257 ,042 193 ,432 10,852,025 | 164.06 42.22 —1.0 | —1.5 +2.9 +8.3 
pS ee PE Ae oe 26,565 105 ,039 80,965 2,037,970 76.72 19.40 —1.1 | —.5 +7.2 +13.3 
TREE BRR ibe Lcnkcsscawcaneseaatanes 1,745 6,473 5,025 248,314 | 142.30 | 38.36 | —.9 | —1.8 +2.6 | +8.3 
es SoBe 5s SAR Satie, OE 24,261 94 ,687 72,571 | 2,617,784 | 107.90 27.65 | (4) —5.3 +14.0 | +29.9 
IN ce auc res senile 17,416 | 60 , 594 45,954 1,920,621 110.28 31.70 | +.7 | +.8 +5.2 | +13.9 
DS aS: ane 5,991 21,469 16,217 771,863 128.84 35.95 | —4.2 —12.9 +13.9 | +3.9 
ee i ee eee me 44,631 175,259 133 , 248 5,342,571 119.71 30.48 | —1.0 | —1.7 +13.7 +16.5 
2 3 ere eee tees : 51,935 190 ,920 152,953 781,179 15.04 4.09 | 2.1 +2.1 | +9.3 | +20.4 
| | } 
SC ee Se 4,552 16,439 12,324 581,641 | 127.78 35.38 | —.4 | —.7 +2.6 | +4.7 
SeG@iw Casonmme.................. 9,674 38 , 460 30, 244 | 539,957 | 55.82 14.04 | -—.7 | —.6 | +2.1 | +1.9 
be Se eee ee 3,123 10,691 8,061 311,636 99.79 29.15 | (8) +1.9 | +1.7 +5.0 
po eS SSR ere Sere PB 21,975 81,082 61,108 1,548,004 70.44 19.09 —.1 | —.1) +9.2 +10.9 
gS ee ees ee ee ee 24,658 102,344 78,044 1,748, 280 70.90 17.08 | —2.6 | —2.5 | —6.0 —3.6 
a SS See a 3,470 | 12,289 9,153 456 ,089 131.44 37.11 | —1.9 | —1.8 | +8.1 +15.9 
bo EE ET ARO ee ee rae ee 1,274 4,516 3,382 138 ,076 108.38 30. 57 | —.6 | —.4 +10.7 | +28.2 
EE iio Sac doa ad aebwaknwaeaen 217 780 648 9,367 43.17 12.01 | +3.3 | +3.5 —.6 | +28.5 
i, EE a eee ee ree ee a ey 9,279 37,292 29 , 262 765 376 | 82.48 20.52 | —1.1 | —.9 +1.6 +11.9 
, OS ae aS eS, 11,732 41,004 30,718 1,888,226 | 160.95 46.05 | —3.3 | —3.2 +1.5 +6.7 
50 5. one unea cana 20,482 78,846 61,343 1,789,544 | 7.37 22.70 | —.4 | —14.9 | +6.2 | +2.6 
La a Sees, EEE 9,304 33,601 25,564 1,481,037 | 159.18 44.08 | +.1) —1.6 +11.8 | +14.3 
La PA eS Aan eee ee. 768 2,769 2,106 101,749 | 132.49 36.75 +.3 | —1.5 | +10.9 +12.1 
‘ | | | 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 


All data sub- 


Bulletin, September 1959 


3 Based on totals excluding data for Illinois. 
4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
5 Not computed; data not comparable. 
§ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


See footnote 5. 


See footnote 7 on table 14. 
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Table 20.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, June 
1959 } 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


Payments to 


ae %e »ontac "he re — 
recipients Percentage change from 








beret 
’ er 0 May 1959 June 1958 
State recip- in— in— 
ients Total LD ee eae: Ve pey | Sie ee 
amount age Z x 
— Amount —_ Amount 
| | ee Tm 
Teal. ....2 | $39,233) $21,497,170 $63.37/2+0.5) 240.2) 48.5 +13.3 
ae. 12,704 423,185 33.31 —.2 +.2 —.4 —.9 
ee 7,093 259,770, 36.62 +.7 +1.6| +3.9 +7.6 
ae: 6,361) 552,157! 86.80) +4.7 +4.3) +98.8) +125.5 
ae: 5,610 369,166, 65.80 —.8 (3) | +2.3 +11.5 
ae: 2,138) 288,528, 134.95 +1.0 +1.7; +2.8 +13.2 
| aes 336) 21,679; 64.52) +2.8 +3.2) +15.5 +16.6 
lo ae 2,642 197,170; 74.63) +1.4 +18.7) +9.1 +20.9 
| ee: 8,135) 489,616} 60.19 +41.5 +2.9| +28.8 +34.6 
| ee: 18,879) 980,845; 51.95, +2.0 +2.0) +21.6 +35.0 
Hawaii_____- 1,077} 77,337; 71.81 +.2 +.6 —2.9 +9.5 
Idaho. --.-..- 999 69,514 69.58 +.6 —.1); +7.9 +14.4 
ee 17,780 1,271,643, 71.52) (4) (4) +2.3 —10.1 
ae 4,203 343,767; 81.79 —.4 +.6 —1.2 +3.2 
icc cccmak 8,001 352,910) 44.11 —.2 —.1} +7.0 +22.8 
TN ems cnnane 15,356 825,745, 53.77 +.5 +.5) +2.5 +9.0 
ee 1,838) 130,300, 70.89 +1.1 +1.0) +28.4 +41.2 
| pee 5,412 352,222) 65.08 +41.5 +1.7, +6.1 +8.5 
ae 10,025 1,163,531, 116.06 —.5 —1.4 +5.7 +6.9 
peeee....... - 4,226 362,802) 85.85) +1.2 +2.1) +19.6 +17.7 
ae 2,215 135,564) 61.20 +2.0 +1.8) +15.6 +17.5 
| | 
a 8,774 262,825; 29.95 +3.9 +4.0 +35.3 +37.0 
| ee 15,458 895,639, 57.94 +.3 +.3 2.6 +5.7 
aa 1,430 101,185; 70.76 —2.8 —1.9, —1.4 +1.6 
| ee 1,570 110,405, 70.32 +.3 +2.0; +8.9 +11.6 
i eS 397 34,794, 87.64 2.3 +2.1; +19.6 +22.7 
_& ae 6,014 577,730; 96.06 +1.7 +2.5 +16.2 +23.0 
is BOK... 2,225 153,611) 69.04 +.6 +.8' +10.8 +35.2 
|: eee 37,994; 3,889,150) 102.36 —.7 +.1; —3.0 +5.1 
_f eae 17 , 884) 849 ,022 7.47 +.7 +1.5) +9.6 +22.1 
N.Dek..... 1,061) 98,606, 92.94 —.2 —7.3| +3.2 +5.7 
} | 
| 10,606 714,677, 67.38 +.7 —4.5, +13.0 +26.3 
Sre........ 8,920 765,123) 85.78 +.5 +.5) +8.1 +22.0 
| eee 5,013 412,319; 82.25) —3.7 —8.8, +16.1 +6.4 
_) eee 16,131 953,875) 59.13) +1.9 +2.0; +5.5 +5.5 
, 21,485) 190,128 8.85 +.5 +.8) +1.8 +3.2 
ae 2,726) 219,022} 80.35 +41.7 +1.1 +16.7 +22.1 
© > See 7,876 274,042, 34.7 —.5 —.6; +1.5 +1.4 
8. Oak. ....5 1,097) 67,100! 61.17) +1.0 +1.2} +9.5 +28.5 
=a 7,859 379,617, 48.30, +2.5 +3.1| +37.1 +53.8 
. Ser 5,126 270,421; 52.7. +2.8 +2.9| +76.5 +99. 1 
2,199 158,962; 72.29 +41.7 +2.0 +15.0 +24.1 
817 48,934) 59.89 +41.2 +1.5) +15.7 +30.8 
101) 2,590; 25.64. —1.0 +.4, —1.9 +23.3 
6,085) 286,206) 47.03 +.3 +.4| +8.5 +20.4 
6,079) 649,249) 106. 8° —.6 +1.0; +3.2 +12.6 
7.423) 265,991; 35.83 -.4 -20.6, —1.9 —8.9 
| 1,317} 158,556; 120.38; +.9 +.4) +5.4 +101 
ees 536) 39, 74.51 -.4 —2.1) +5.1 +4.9 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Based on totals excluding data for Illinois. See footnote 4. 

3 Increace of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Not computed; data not comparable. See footnote 7 on table 14. 
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Table 21.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, June 1959 } 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


-ayments tc 
Payments to Percentage change from— 





cases 
State —. May 1959 June 1958 
cases . i a 
Total Aver- ee a ee: Oe i a’ 
amount age 

— Amount — Amount 
Total ?__._) 388,000, $25,497,000 $65.79 -—6.1 —8.1) —7.2 —0.8 
| een 109 1,355 12.43 —6.0 —10.0' —10.7 —13.1 
Alaska ss 168 12,420 73.93 —4.5 +11.6) —2.9 +9.0 
er 3,066 134,062 43.73 +1.6 +2.7' +12.4 +16.0 
aes 221 3,057, 13.83 —7.5 —8.4, —17.5 —3.6 
>. es 33,558 1,955,102) 58.26 —3.7 —3.1) —7.4 —4.2 
> a 1,200 48,687 40.57 —5.9 —7.0, —21.0 —14.1 
... SSeS 34,620 3319,500 69.16 —9.4 —10.4. —13.1 —9.5 
. ae 1,629 104,439 64.11) —9.3 —-11.6 —5.3 —6.1 
ts eee 1,428 103,230, 72.29 —1.0 +15.9, +24.1 +35.1 
ee 9,000 CRIES IRAE E| Tin ek ee SEN Tae ALA pee 
Re cs ne 1,995 47,975 24.05 —4.3 —5.6' —16.7 —15.4 
Hawaii_..... 1,313 97,795 74.48 -—3.3 -—5.4 —6.1 +3.3 
EE Po 46,549 4,056,399 &7.14 —2.7 —1.0| +21.9 +45.8 
en 20,305 660,874, 32.55 —7.5 —10.4' —21.8 —26.7 
ee 3,487 124,901 35.82 —8.4 —14.9 —10.4 —7.6 
| ee 1,962 124,725, 63.57 —5.2 —6.7, +4.9 +19.0 
i ae 2,105 72,637) 34.51 —.3 +14.2) —27.7 —33.6 
Shae 9,177 448,911, 48.92 —4.4 —3.5 —7.8 +1.0 
Maine....... 2,426 92,438 38.10 —14.4 —17.4) —2.6 —7.0 
SES 3,220 201,812, 62.67  —7.0 —6.8) +14.6 +20.6 
Ce 8,940 559,063 62.54 —6.6 —12.6) —6.6 —14.9 
i 36,449 3,540,610 97.14 —9.3 —10.7, —13.7 —8.7 
Minn....... 7,360 493,366; 67.03 —13.4 —17.2;} -—4.8 +1.0 
een 1,084 15,399' 14.21) +7.6 +6.2) +18.7 +17.5 
Se 8,206 527,445 64.28 —.7 —1.1) +17.6 +37.7 
poont....... 1,163 50,153, 43.12 —7.8 —3.9 —12.4 —18.7 
en... 2daw 1,214 58,981, 48.58 —7.7 —7.0 +3.5 +20.6 
ee 264 8 _ SS Ly ARTE LR See 8s) wtp ole 
i) aes 821 41,760 50.86 —17.5 —19.1, —33.5 —32.5 
ee a eae 10,192 1,013,099 99.40 —7.9 —9.6 —10.1 —4.0 
N. Mex..-... 598 24,892 41.63 2.9 +3.0 +9.3 +18.3 
= 6 37.064 3,318,219 89.53 —6.9 —8.3) +1.8 +8.1 
. 2 1,829 42,616 23.30 —4.5 —3.6, —37.6 —37.5 
P| 360 17,279; 48.00) —12.0 —21.8, -—2.7 —4.3 
< ers 34,212 2,354,728) 68.83 —7.4 —12.4. —28.8 —23.3 
=e 7,482 123,936, 16.56 +8.5 +32.5; —6.8 —7.3 
_ =e 4,065 191,697, 47.16 —41.9 —55.7| —27.1 —41.8 
_ DSR Saati 34,803 2,426,180 69.71 —3.4 —5.7) +18.8 +20.7 
2 a 2,965 20 ,925 7.06 +44.6 +44.8) +21.7 +29.4 
_ oh Se 3,292 217,734 66.14 —3.6 —10.1;) —15.2 —15.5 
= ae 1,163 27,842! 24.51 —.8 2.1, —24.4 —22.1 
6, ek... 6c. 330 11,072, 33.55 —21.6 —18.6 —68.1 —69.0 
oc. 2,188 29,777; 13.61 3 —2.3, —12.1 —18.0 
Li re. 9,200 Se RE SPSS, aes eee 
i ee 1,704 115,101, 67.55 —11.5 —7.4, —34.1 —18.5 
a 1,250 EE BRERA CRANE cbc Als et A 
ee ant 22 2,839 23.27 —.8 —2.0 —.8 +21.5 
Va- —— 1,952 78,566 40.25 —6.2 —5.2) —17.0 —10.7 
Se 11,169 796,422, 71.31 —11.6 —12.8| —22.2 —17.8 
i vr 2,588 84,650' 32.71) —1.7 —3.5) —35.3 —37.9 
i, SS 7,599 586,150 77.14 —12.1 —15.0' —24.0 —29.2 
WIOssc snc 401 22,769, 56.78 —13.8 —18.6 +.2 +8.0 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 
Excludes Idaho; data not available. Percentage changes based on data for 52 
States. 

3 About 11 percent of this total is estimated. 

4 Partly estimated. 

5 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitali- 
zation, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

6 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

7 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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